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STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, ng 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor RD em Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yor 

Normal College, New York. 











Address: 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 8 $37. 
15 Washington Terrace, New York 








Mail address: 


GEORGE M. GREEN JE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

esidence and address: 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 











TOM KARL, 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. Ru materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EK. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Song Lecture Recitals 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
ew York. 

For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEIN, 








EUGENE A. BERNS 
PIANIST. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 160 East zoth Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 


Pupil of Wm. Sherwood yas Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: 20:1 West 81st Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


Mx. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 
beancesco LAMPERTI. 

Keception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 

Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 


departments Famous _ specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany Broadway and sad Street, New York. 




















ROSETTA WIENER, 


PIANO, SIGHT READING and 
New York School of Accompanying. 
Carnegie Hall, 301-2. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


he Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 





PAUL TIDDEN 
PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER o 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 


Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M, C. A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 135 East roth Street, New York. 


Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City. 




















SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSU CANTANTE 
Uratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. ‘Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIV, CONCERT. 
gog4 West 72d Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 

July and August at ‘Chautauqua Assembly. 











Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
“Severn Trio.’ 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


CARL C. MULLER, 

Translator of “‘Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies. ” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 











MME. HELENE MAIGILLE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTUIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Ilall, 
Summer course. New York. 





Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Course. 


ALBERT QUESNEL, 
TENOR. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale. 
173 West 140th Street, New York. 








SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, 
VIOLINIST 
Vupil of Sauret and Thomson. 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. Pupils accepted. 
Address: 103 West 114th Street, New York. 








J. WARREN ANDREWS. 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL ( ULTURE- 
230 East 62¢ Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 

Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and aoth Street. 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 36 Gramercy Park, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mr. anD Mrs, THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DE Vv INE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 











THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


(affiliated with the American School of Opera.) 
Coaching a specialty. 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Keception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 


FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE 
Concert and Oratori 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
Direction of Remington aoe 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and rheory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
lersonal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable adc + nd Carnegie Hal! 
New York Yew York season, October 20 to May 
t; Kansas City, stg season, Pepper Building 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 





MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER. | 
PIANIST 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: Steinway 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOM PANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Mwsicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avénue Presbyterian Church, 
: Newark. 
Secretary-lreasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence Studio: 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 





BENNETT 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: &36 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 4sth Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country. 
Henry T. Fleck, Djrector of Music, 
Normal College, New York City. 





Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Seperenens of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDon :.- St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 





Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hali, or 
170 East 61st St., New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 





JEANNE ARONE, 

Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s celebrated meth- 
od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal In- 
struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York. 





GUY DORE LATTA. OPERA TENOR 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
Tone production, placing and development a 
specialty. Guarantees to increase range and make 
any voice strong and beautiful. Summer rates 
372 West 120th Street, New York. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice Developed—Style—Opera. _ 
43 West 34th Street, New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera Company 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number ip 
Residence-Studx 34 Gramercy P. he, New York 


LUCKST* NE, 





gaa 


The ympanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, AREPERTO IRE, FINISH 

Voc AL Cl hey rURI 

836 Lexington Ave., o1 address Mt ( RIER 





ARTHUR VO¢ RHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Care Musicat Courier, New York 


ADE LE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIS1 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


MME. 


Special terns to out of town teachers 
Concerts Recitals Musicales 
Address Care Steinway Hall w 127 East 73d 


Street, New York 

Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method Summer courses 

1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Soprano 
Sole Direction HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


CHARLOTTE A. B. AB COC CK, 
Certificated Pupil of Dr. William Mason 
janoforte Instruction. 


Studios: 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Summer season, Bernardsville, N. J 








SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company 
VOICE CULTURE. OPERA SCHOOL 
Summer Course 
Studio: 240 Fifth Ave. 3 New York 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE, ORGAN, PIANO 
Organist-Director All Saints, 
Madison Avenue and 129th Street, New York 
Residence-Studio: 2033 Madison Avenue 
Brooklyn Studio: The Pouch Gallery 





MARK M. FONAROFF 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck, 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel. 
129 East 82d Street, New York. 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
COMPOSER-DIRECTOR 
Recital-Lectures, ArtHuUR Stocker, boy soprano, 
assisting. For season 1901-1902 

Address: 11 Schmiede Strasse Hamburg, Ger- 
many, or care P. J. Kreider, 251 "We 7ist Street, 
New ve rk 





MARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 


Music Rooms: 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HUGO TROETSCHEL, 

Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory. 
Organ Lessons given on large three manual 
Roosevelt Organ. 

trooklyn, N. Y 


Residence: 384 Bainbridge St., 








Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTs 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 


Studio’ 405 Carnegie Hall. New York 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “The ry of 
Interpretation, ” “Compl ete Music Analysis,” * “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint, ‘Guide to a Practical Mu 


sic:anship.” GI Falls. N. Y 
sens ras 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











ROME, ITALY. —=—> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 234 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y 








NEW YORK 8TUDIO: 40 West 36th Street. 


CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue 





"Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
os Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Springtide.” | “Ss7 Pa. ave. N.W., Washington. D.C. 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 





EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instra- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and Children. 
Students learn to read difficult music Ha km 
tion with ‘ect ease. Send for illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. 





Boston. 


| Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Cople uare School of Music, 
satin Copley Square, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 





S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | the famous Concert- i 
HE SOUL OF A SONG 


_ London, E :ngland. 


CHEVALIER GEORG. 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 
Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 














highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 

Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinit 
Dartmouth Street), Boston 





Court (175 
ass. 





Residence: Newton, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto, 


Oratorio, Concert 
Address ¢ care ¢ Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 





1494 Tremont Street, 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Gogesivation « of Womes Players. 
kn tour Oot 50 00 March 30 re United States pant Genada, 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 
Per tadd : 638 Columbus Ave., Boston. 














Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
tudio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 


Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 
eee a) aa Park Street, Boston. 
Mut. EDWARDS, 

Voice Culture. 
Steinert Rall, 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Boston. 





ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Adress “The Musica! Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Boston, Mas« 





Baritone. 
472 Boylston St., 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


LECTURE-RECITALS 


California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri 
vate musicales, &c. 

Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 





San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. _ PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


ON RUSSIAN 
LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Ulustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 








159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH, 251 E. BROADWAY. 








Write for particulars. 





Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., mear 58th St., New York. 


OPEN ALL 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SUMMER, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 











Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
rts, privately or in class. WILLIAM A. 
JULES JORDAN, Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. WwW E G E N E R 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and Mme MORIANI. TENOR 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE. B.I. Private Academy See Voice Training - 
“Complete Training for Voice, Styl ny 
nOOL. ‘omplete Training for Voice, Style, 
“ere ores na and the Different ag for Volo 265 Wabash Ave,, 
MUSIC ve HER* who have a complete Special Class for Gentlemen on each CHIGAGO, UL. 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
achieve the best results and obtain the Mme. Moriana will continue her Les- * 


sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 


After August i5 


Care of 
THE Musical COURIER, 








For Termsand Particulars write to the Secretary New York. 
of Mme. Moriant's School, 3 York Place, Portman ——— 
Square, W., London. 
MARIE WITHROW, Arthur Claassen, 

VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. CONDUCTOR, 
deol Jef , BROOKLYN, 

VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. | 355 puttsn street (Wissner’s) }N.Y.. 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL | 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
imterest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | 


Academy for the Higher Development of FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Pianoforte Playing. — CONCERT ORGANIST. 
ts Warwick Road, Maida Vale. | 8:3 North t7th Street, Philadelphia, 


ENE P 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 








| HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, Ne W.. Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or go West Susquehanna Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Care 








Pa 








KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building. 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano C0. , wx 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
| Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu:e Bureau. 

The COURT CIRCULAR sa The most 

rellable Bureau in Coade on. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
lete existing list of the best artists) free on 
pplication. Address: 310 Regcat St., London, W. 
Telephone : 4158 GERRARD. Seteqpagticotaress: 


Qoncordist, London. Telegraphic Code: 
Concorde Code. _ 








EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 

Professor of Singing. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd. Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1 says: “ 
w your Tne — qualities “pot 

and as a vocal teacher, and es sale 

which is ITALIAN IN TH EST 

THE WORD.” 





ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LA | ; WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
DIES 


Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
COLLEG 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


Send for calendar to 
OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 
SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 


as a singer 
your method, 
SENSE OF 





—K—_— 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER. METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





Further particulars by addressing the 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 











CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We VA 
solicit for them the critical ex- f 


amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 










& SONS, 


791 Trernont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 





OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Wildegaré_ HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 
Summer Schol, Washington, Conn. 


JANY MURRAY'S 


*sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.”’ 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackensie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


ll East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


pertram SHAPLEIGH, ) 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 28, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 


GERARD-[HIERS 








WEBER 


PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 





NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


N10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, "icss:""° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























| 
| 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWYork:. 





RAFFAELLO LA MARCA, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Instruction, the True Italian Method. 
136 West 37th Street, New York. 


| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
| AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 

600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





Dr. HENR G.HANCHETT, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
DIRECTOR OF THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 


(A DEPARTMENT OF ADELPHI COLLEGE). 


Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 
John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 


Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


G2" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES-FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Curcaco, July 13, 19 
HE Western reader is forcibly impressed by the 
fact that modern journalism is remarkably re 
sourceful in its employment of contrasting meth 
As 


are 


ods for the treatment of any given theme 





nature’s charms, or as art’s characteristics, 
being dealt with in a thousand diverse fashions, so more 
serious subjects attract fluent and fantastic pens. Educa- 
What must 


stitute the qualifications of the teacher? asks one writer. 


tional problems claim universal interest con 


Of how exacting a nature should be the pupil’s require 
ments? inquires another. 

In a recent article on “The College Beautiful” advan 
tages to be derived from congenial educational environ 


ments are graphically described by a literary authority 


whose selection of this topic is peculi:z 


} 


irly happy, inasmuch 
as he is able to f f 


account Of a tamous 
Phe 
imagination a a 


give an illustrative 


school of art, which is his realized ideal 


not select that which may exist in the 


pedagogical feature of some Utopian country. Instead of 
” he establishes the 
Chicago Musical Co 
the cor 


regard to the institution being em 


resorting to any such “castle in the air 


surroundings and equipments of the 


lege as the basis of his well founded argument, 
g 


clusion reached in 
bodied in the following paragraph: 

Everywhere is the evidence of luxury and good tast 
of a wise expenditure of money in creating an atmosphere 
which will tempt the imagination away from what is sor 


did to a contemplation of the spirit of art, which, when a 


is said and done, is as intangible as a dream.” 


PS Pr —4 
_ _ 


1 


Parker’s claim, made last 
Sunday 


sen se 


Inspired by Col. Francis W 
Detroit, that the 
placed upon a common 


Sunday in schocl should be 


“more basis,” a step in that 
direction being the abolition of such hymns as “I Want To 
Be An Angel,” the Chicago /nter Ocean of July 9 offers 


the following editorial comment 








Doubtless Colonel Parker's objection to su songs is that they 
are not sufficiently intellectual—that they express only the “rud 
mentary emotions.”” So a conference of divin n New York som 
years ago went on record against Jerusalem the Golden,” that 
popular hymn, rescued by Dr. Neale from Bernard of Morlaix’s 
medixval Latin satire, as “too florid and pagan.” In like manner 
“There Is a Fountain Filled With Blood’’—that old Methodist favor 
ite—has been censured as “grossly material,”” and “There Is Rest 
for the Weary” as too “barbaric in its imagery.” 

Ihe critics of such hymns as these forget that the average man 
does not sing to express his adhesion to some fine-spun theory of 
transcendental philosophy. If he did, George Inv 
ible’ might well stand first in all our hymn books. He sings to ex 
press his emotions—to voice a belief that is felt and lived rather 


And if he 


mental 


than defined with scholastic precision takes the concrete 


symbols of the Orient rather than the imagery of the Ocx 


dent to embody his feelings it is because they better serve his need. 
Christianity is an Oriental religion, and nineteen hundred years’ us« 
of its forms has ingrained them into the popular consciousness 

Adolphus 
singing at the head of his troops on his death field “Fear Not, Little 


Who that has succeeded in mentally visualizing Gustavus 


Flock,” or Oliver Cromwell chanting his Ironsides to victory with 
“Let God 
Methodist 
could wash clean their souls, can doubt the power of such hymns? 

And 


concept, but the emotions of a living belief. 


Arise,” or has heard men sobbing in an old-fashioned 


meeting, as they sang of the fountain whose flood alone 


they have power because they express no mere intellectual 


To the great majority 
of mankind religion always has been and doubtless ever will be a 


matter of intuitive feeling rather than of reasoned conviction. To 


express that feeling they sing, and they prefer those hymns which 


give their emotions concrete form. When they consent to abandon 


such hymns for mere rhythmical definitions of abstract principles 


they will cease to be religious. 


— a 
> > 

William Norris having resigned in order to meet 

other engagements, the title role in “King Dodo” will 


next week be played by Raymond Hitchcock. Lillian 
Green’s spirited acting and singing have been much missed 
of late in this popular operatic production at the Stude- 
baker Hall, It continues to be no- 


ticeable that 


Arts Building 
Miro Delamotta, 


Fine 


the tenor, not only sings 








creditably but acts carefully As a rule the comic opera 
tenor who is fortunate enough to possess fine stage 
presence and creditable voice labors under the delusion 


that these qualifications supply all necessary demands 
however, the operatic hero at the Studebaker evidently 
entertains considerable respect for the histrionic require 
ments of Pedro’s role. Manager Louis Francis Brown 
is to be congratulated upon the fact that “King Dodo's” 
popularity has not begun to wane 

an ie 


i 


Festival of the United Working 
Northwest held in 
large hall being appro 
United 


heard the 


May 
Societies of the 


On July 7 the 


men’s Singing was 


the First Regiment Armory, the 


priately decorated with lyres and the flags of the 


States and Germany. Several thousand persons 


usical program, which consisted chiefly of orchestral s 
ections and f ngs [he third convention of the s 
ieties will be held at St. Louis in 1903 
Ze €& 
A brilliant list of artists will be under the direction « 


season. Already the names 
Clark Wilson, Jessica D« 
Tewksbury and Helen Smyser; 
Harrington Furbeck DeSel 
Hamlin and Holmes Cowper; bari 


the Hamlin Company next 


include: Sopran« Genevieve 


Wolf, 


contraltos 


Lucille Stevenson 


Suc and Elaine 


lem; tenors—George 


tones—Charles W. Clark and Sydney Biden; pianist—Au 
gusta Cottlow; violinist—Herr Anton Witek; concert or 
ganist, Arthur Dunham; the Spiering Quartet, the Chi 


cago Sextet Club and Carl Armbruster, musical lecturer 
It is 
secured the exclusive management of the celebrated Euro 


Witek, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 


interesting to learn that the Hamlin Company has 


concertmeister of 


nas 


pean violinist, Herr Anton first 


the Berlin who never before 


appeared in America 


Glenn Hall, the eminent Chicago tenor, who sang in the 
“Redemption” with the Handel and Haydn Society of Bos 


been that well-known 


Mr. Hall is 


Easter, has re-engaged by 
concert on November 1! 


Charles R. Baker 


the auspices of the 


ton, last 
organization for a 
under the direction of 

On July 18, 


servatory, pupils of 


under Auditorium Con 


Robert Stevens, director of the piano 


department, and of Errico Sansone, violin instructor, wil] 
and representative 
by Bach 


Paderewski, 


present an artistically arranged pro 


consisting of compositions Chopin, Schu 
mann, De Moszkowski, 
Mozart, Gleason, Pratt 


Walter Keller, of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, 


gram, 
Seriot, Brahms, 


Henselt and 


will give a recital on the new organ at the First Methodist 
will be assisted by the 


the 


Church, Evanston, on July 20. He 
well-known baritone William A. Willett, of same in 
stitution. 

Frederick Warren, 
servatory, will sing at a benefit concert to be given at the 
Pennoyer Sanitarium on July 15. His other 
Waukegan, IIl., 
on July 26 and 29 respective 

Miss Mabelle Crawford’s concert appearances last week 
at Omaha, Neb., inspired the following appreciative esti- 
Thomas J. Kelley, musical editor of the 


baritone, of the Auditorium Con 


engagements 


include private recitals at and Chicago, 





mate, written by 
Omaha Bee: 


Miss Crawford is a contralto who has forged ahead to the front 
ranks of American contraltos by hard, painstaking, honest study, 
eternal digging, deeper and deeper every year, a happy, healthy 
sweet manner withal. Miss Crawford stands to-day on the pedestal 


she has herself carved out of the marble of reputation as one of the 


very few great contraltos we possess. Her voice is delightful. Her 
use of it is a most interesting study of brain work and muscle ease 
Her temperament is the true fire, the emotional expression, the 


poetic delineation. She is a great artist. And she is an American 
George Hamlin, tenor, and Sydney Biden, baritone, gave 

their recital of classic songs and duets before the National 

Music Put-in-Bay, on July 3 


with distinguished success. 


Teachers’ Association, at 





Clark 
Wilson, soprano, has been engaged for a <« Nec 
Wis., Miss Wilson has sung at 
Neenah several times, and is a great fay 

William H 
Saker, that the 


The Hamlin Company announces that Genevieve 


mcert at 
nah, on Friday, July 19 
rite there 
Sherwood writes to 


representat 
Charles R season is the most su 


cessful he has had at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) 


present 
Assembly in 
thirteen years 

The MacDowell Club, of Brook, Ind 


conducted by 


erick Warren, of Chicago, w give a concert on Friday 
July 19 

Miss Elsbeth Korrer, of the Auditorium Conservatory 
is spending the vacation weeks at her home in Wisconsin 
and Miss Fay Hill, of the same conservatory’s piano de 
partment, 1s giving a number of piano recitals at Chau 
lauqua resorts 

During July and August band concer ‘ ve given a 
frequent intervals in the following Chicago parks: Lin 


coln, 


field. 


Humboldt, Jackson, Douglas 


George Hamlin Honored. 








George Hamlin, of Chicago s accepted a personal i 
vitation from Horatio W. Parker to sing the tenor rol 
in “Hora Novissima,” at New Haven, Conn., on October 
22, when the bi-centennial of Yale University will be cele 
rated 

Sherwood’s Success at Put-in-Bay. 

William H. Sherwood received an ovation on July 3, the 
occasion being the Music Teachers’ National Convention 
at Put-in-Bay. The climax of the American pianist’s 1 
ital was Raff's March in D, op. 91, N 4. wi Wa ul 
acterized by brilliant execution and artistic interpretation 
The « Siastic ap] ise was noteworthy wing to the 
exceptionally discrin ating i t ‘ dience Mr 
Sherw d express iesire ( 1 l s Twelftl 
Rhay dy: howeve 1 withstanding the heat and al the 
ength of the progra ear W } permit the 
plat t eave ou number l ne \“ < 
there was a choru ray Among se pre t va 
Charles R. Baker, Mr. Sherw d nanage wh 1 
away wit him half a d en contract I th t ip 
peara next seasor ee of e engagemer yeing in 


SARA ANDERSON AT BAYREUTH. 


BAYRE H, June 8 10% 


S INCE the inauguration of the Wagner festivals, held 
each alternate year at Bayreut but two Americar 
sopranos have had the honor of being engaged to sing 
principal roles—Lillian Nordica, about six years ago, and 
this year Sara Anderson, wh during e past two year 
has sung with such great success it st of the larg 
centres of the United States 

Miss Anderson was originally asked sing Senta 
in “The Flying Dutchmar but tl being her début 
opera she refused and accepted the roles of Gutrune 
‘Die Gétterdammerung ind Blumenmadchen in “Pa 
sifal.” After her first rehearsal we so enthusia 
was Frau Wagner over the work of this young American 
singer that she at once prevailed upon her to sing in ad 
dition Freia in “Rheingold,” Rossweisse in the “Walkiire 
and “Eine Knappe” in “ Parsifal.” 

These are honors which the young American artist mu 
appreciate Miss Anderson has made wonderful stride 
since her student days in Paris, and that is not very ng 
ago, cither, only three years by the calendar. Her appear 
ance at the Worcester Festival last year was a triumph, and 
now all the musical world will hear of her success in oj 
era here at the Mecca of the Wagnerites 

Miss Anderson will return to New York about October 


1, and begin her season in the | 


lates are already 


THe AMERICAN Opera Company.—The American Opera 
Company, organized by William G. Stewart, which is fill 
ing an engagement in Providence, R. IL, opened up last 
Monday night with a presentation of “Mikado.” Fron 
the press notiees which have been received it would appear 
that they had taken the place by storm The Evening 
Telegram said: “Its principals are thorough going artists 
its chorus a highly capable one.”” The Journal mentions 
the reputed coldness and critical spirit of Providence first 
night audiences and then says \ few more audience 
like that of last night and this reputation will be unde- 
served. * * * In the performance last evening there 
was no one particular star who stood pre-eminent above 
all the rest of the company, but each one fitted well int 
the part taken.” The News remarks that “The chorus 


fresh and full, and the principals leave very little to be de 


sired.” All of the principals, many of whom have bee 
pupils of the American School of Opera, of this city, re 
ceived individual “puffs."” Miss Ruth Peebles, a forme 
pupil of the school, and Miss Odette Bordeaux, were spx 


cially represented by photographs 
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Western New York Office Toe Musica Courier, 
749 Norwoop AVENUE, 


REDERIC ARCHER, of Pittsburg, Pa., played 
at the Temple of Music on June 22 before a 
crowded house. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He is an artist well known and ad- 
mired here and abroad. 


7 





Chas. E. Clemens, of Cleveland, gave several organ con- 
certs at the Temple of Music 
ith programs showed thoughtful care. Each number, a 
gem from some noted composer, afforded as wide a range 
as possible, and Mr. Clemens’ technic 
and registration leave nothing to be 
desired. He is a magnetic musician, 
carrying his audience with him, and 
the applause he won was his just due. 
Mr. Clemens began his career at the 
age of twelve as organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Devonport, Eng- 
land. In 1889 he went to Berlin, Ger- 
many, and his merits were not slow 
to be recognized. He accepted a po- 
sition as organist at the Royal Chapel 
of St. George and of instructor at the Klindworth Conserva- 
tory, enjoying the distinction of being the only English- 
man ever enrolled ‘among the staff of professors in a Ber- 
His organ recitals were always attended by 





Chas. E. Clemens 


lin institute. 










told of his intention to emigrate to America. He inaugu 
the Empress Friedrich, who expressed great regret when 
rated a vested choir at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Cleveland, and is conductor of the Singers’ Club and of 
the Akron Musical Club. 

Ss & 

Henry Houseley, of Detroit, gave two organ concerts 
June 26 and 27. I am sorry not to have heard him, but 
as he is to appear again for a recital, we will have the 
pleasure of greeting him. 

TH 


¥ 


Harrison M. Wild was the organist on June 28, 29 
and 30. His home is in Chicago. He is organist and choir- 
master in Grace Episcopal Church, and is conductor of the 
Apollo Musical Club and the Mendelssohn Club of that 
city. His playing is characterized by 
remarkable .brilliancy of execution, va- 
riety of touch and expression and mu- 
sicianly interpretation, while behind 
it there lie sincerity of purpose, and 
not only a physical but a mental re- 
serve force known by no better name 
than intellectuality. His career is des- 
tined to be as brilliant in the future 
as it has been in the past. His selec- 
tions were from Dubois, Lemaire, 
Lorenz, Bach, Wagner, Buck, Luccas, 
Guilmant and some other American composers. 

“Concert Variations,” by Dudley Buck, showed his re- 
markable proficiency in pedal phrasing. In some parts he 
brought out the music by the pedals alone. Buffalo solo 
ists were Miss Julia O’Connor and Mrs. Hoag Haughty, 
both giving several soprano selections. 





Harrison M. Wild. 


2 Albert Jordan, of Brantford, Ont., gave 
The feature of the concert was the 
The boy so 


On July 1 and 
two organ recitals. 
violinist Poure, who shows good schooling. 
prano Lloyd Ames assisted. 

fe €& 

Louis Falk, of Chicago, gave several concerts. July 3 
he was assisted by the tenor Evan Williams, who sang 
“The Holy City,” “The Sorrows of Death,” from Men 
delssohn’s “St. Paul,” and “All Through the Night.” A 
beautiful accompaniment was played by William Gomph 

Se & 

This notice of the recitals given July 7 and 8 by 
F. W. Riesberg, is written by Miss Mary Howard, music 
critic of the Buffalo Express: 

The organ recitals at the Temple of Music on Sunday 
and Monday were given by F. W. Riesberg, formerly or 
ganist in the First Baptist Church and the Lafayette Pres 
byterian Church at Buffalo, and now organist and director 
of the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J., and widely known in New York musical circles. 

Mr. Riesberg’s programs were largely made up of com 
positions of the French school, which were especially well 
adapted to hold the popular interest, as well as to show 
off the resources of the organ as to 
registration. The nice coloring of 
Dubois’ “March of the Magi Kings,” 
and the simplicity and sweetness of 
the “Swiss Melody,” by Otto Froeh 
lich, appealed so strongly to the au 
dience that it tried to secure a repeti 
tion of both pieces. An organ duet, 
“Plymouth Church March,” by John 
Zundel, played by Mr. Riesberg and 
his sister, Mrs. J. S. Marvin, fur 
nished a touch of novelty. 

The vocalist at both recitals was Miss Estelle Harris, of 
New York, whose success was pronounced. Her full and 
brilliant voice filled the large auditorium with ease, and 
her singing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with Mr 
Riesberg at the piano, Mrs. Marvin at the organ and the 
violin obligato by J. K. Hartfuer, won an enthusiastic en 








F. W. Riesberg 


core 

The Harmonie Quartet sang before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association Saturday. The quartet is com 
posed of Mrs. Harriet Welch Spire, first soprano; Miss 
Julia Agnes O’Connor, second soprano; Miss Neenah La 
pey, first contralto; Mrs. Robert H. Heussler, second con 
tralto; under the direction of Miss Mary M. Howard. They 
made their début about one year ago at the Orpheus and 
Saengerbund concerts, and have had many engagements 
since. Miss Howard has arranged many numbers for 
them and under her efficient training they are doing splen 
did work. Saturday they sang “Juanita” and “A Southern 
Lullaby.” 


e- 2 
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Archer Gibson, of Baltimore, gave three organ concerts 
July 9, 10 and 11. He is organist and choirmaster of the 
First Presbyterian Church and teacher in the Peabody 
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SHERWOOD, 


Greatest American Pianist. 
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(Paris—In America Nov. i.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted ’Cellist. 
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CLARA MURRAY, 
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Harpist. 


Organist. 
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High Class and 
Distinguished 


CHARLES R. BAKER, 


MANAGER OF 


Fine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 


MUSICAL ARTISTS, x 
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ELECTA GIFFORD, 
Soprano. 

(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam’ 
MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Contralto. 


GLENN HALL, 


oo @ + # 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ¢ 
The English Baritone. 
MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, 
The F mous Rey Soprano. 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MARY WOOD CHASE,"*== 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN, A 


Personal address : 3031 Prairie Avenue. 





THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





514 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


EDWARD MEEK, 


Pupils Accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


BARITONE. 


MAURICE ARONSO 


Por the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four C 


PIANIST. Axciorinm Balding, 
Cones, ~ Caner, Reta, Musicales, Lectures, 


pet Write for circular 











THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, III, 


Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 





67 Kimball Mall, HIGHEP 





CHIGAGO, ILL. | 197 Indiana ak o rane eos mi. H ELEN BUCKLEY, 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899-1900. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL ~ 


W. C, E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS B ILDING, | CHICAGO, ILL. 


ust returned from 
PIANIST urope, where he 
net made very successful 


appearances. 











CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SOPRANO. ORATORIO. 
Vocal Instruction. CONCERTS, 
RECITALS 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








SOPRANO. 





| Pianist and Lecturer, 


Mrs. GHORGEH A. COs8s, 


(BaRTH and MoszKowsxk!) 


640 University Place, EVANSTON. lL. 
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Conservatory of’ Music, Baltimore. Mr. 
heralded; is said to be one of the finest organists of the 


country, playing with great artistic perception and much Secretary E. A. Woods, of the Art Society, 


Gibson came well RUMORS ABOUT THE ORCHESTRA. 


guarantors. It seems that an effort had been mad 
tion, but Mr 


ilson objected and succeeded in preventing the engag« 
I 





secure the orchestra for the Pittsbur 
Makes a 


feeling. He was assisted by William J. Sheehan, basso, General Denial of Trouble—Wilson [anager ment, on the ground uf g ’ 
Y t t ular pri < n< having d ‘ 
who is a popular singer and teacher of Buffalo At his of All Concerts. ion to play at popular | O g n 

second concert he was assisted by Mrs. Howard Hum (Pittsburg Leader.) could not expect the public to pay t gh prices « ‘ 

7 ' 4 ; gular season Then ime the Pop it cheap pric 
phrys, soprano, Lockport Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 7 : : os ee ae ee regula ca | i 

REDERICK M. RANKEN, manag ‘ What could not be done for the Exposition, in a way 
————— et’ » < y “oh etre . : : ‘ 
Herbert's Pitt burg Orchestra public institution, it was asserted should not have eet 


FLorRENCE Dopp Sais ror ENGLAND.—Miss Florenc 
Dodd, who has been a very successful teacher at the Clavier 


The gossips are telling how this innocent looking cap 
tion on the letter heads of the popular director of the Pitt Mr 


done for private enterprise 


Herbert's objection to Mr. Wilsgn, it was reporte 





: ; , burg Symphony Orchestra is going to stir up what in the ; 
Piano School for the past two seasons, sailed for Europ a an bP: ' ‘ot er was based simply. on the railroad gemer f 
oA vernacular ot the street 1s designated as a hot time in tne : , “net te ae as on si 
by the steamer Laurentian of the Allen Line, Wednesday —— ' * one pect ty , ; past season. Mr. Ranken’s.wider experience im tray ig 
. ty’s $ rg ‘ ‘ ader has aiready : ’ , , 4 
July 10 city crack musica ey igen 1 é; “is i \ over the country with a theatrica roupe he lieved woul 
os rit he r F lat - Rank | nanag , . 
Miss Dodd has been associated with Mr. Virgil in } printed the report that Mr. Ranken, a well-kn« wn wre a OR eter nlle~ fete siieneitidiatien: tin eualiiaen/ ite mat 
. of comic opera companies and the writer of the book ol! Aa yr it ; “iste ' 
work since 1895 in London and Berlin, and for the past ; as ams hich I k D , , gagements for the coming season. Mr. Frew, however, dic 
. ? B nee 1 ‘ran anieis has been ~ P ot Ye 14 é 
two years in New York. Herbert Ameer,” in which <u H Wil not look at matters in this light and stood by Mr. Wilson 
a tarring . y to s : (,eorg ison : , . ‘ 
Notwithstanding she had studied under several of tl yng has been engags d p mane ; ‘ : BS " Then came the order to the printer for the “Victor Het 
‘rr ' in the management of the ittsburg rcehestras out ¢ , .? a ae aE a 2 ; , 
best teachers of England and Germany, she quickly recog > nef bod ' : Pry fBs vert’s Pittsburg Orchestra” stationery, a fact which it 4 
6 r town tours, Dut the jusSyDodiIes Of the musical worid iooK — +1 ‘ = ‘ 1 tl rchestr euarantors 
nized the advanced ideas of Mr. Virgil, and was one of ’ : derstood has not as yet reached the orchestra guara 
O ] t oO 1 cl re in the management of tl ’ . ‘ , 
the first to study with him in London. She has been an beyond the or pe ves a pol 1 are . rhe organization in the past has been advertised as ‘The 
7 ts outs Oo itts yg S or imagine they se , , } 7 “ek om o” ™ 
enthusiastic worker ever since, and to her indefatigible and — ee ft a SBS PSS. oP —_ ' ' a I irg Orchestra, Victor Herbert, Director Phe 
untiring thought lu icl th 1 f the Vir the inception of a bitter internecine fight, w! ee rua uve been proud to have Mr. Herbert's name 
ing ougnt 1s due much ol 1é€ success of the irg ; . . & ‘ ! Hay ' ! rol t Ha’ ! } 
lict ill the 1s Oo s oO sult in t It , , , 
method in London, Berlin and New York ns re e te enste s the orchestra or resu 2 on all their printed matter, but some of them, it seems 
ignation of r erbert } o¢ eidethenn ah . asia : ‘ sl rect 
Miss Dodd will spend the summer with her parents a ri , “ig ee N — ) subordinating the organization to the dire 
their coyntry hou n Surrey, England, returning in oO According to the official statement made by W - Edward A. Woods, secretary of the Art Society, whet 
e co ouse 1 . e “ngians ett w ( Z . . watG i al I l M 1 
; : : , Frew, chairman of the orchestra committee, when ee eee en al ' a : 
tober to resume teaching in the Clavier Piano School : : , questioned 1 ega to the stories going the round 
Leader told him of the report from New York that Mr eaid: “Ther: utely no truth in them so far as the 
, ' , t os . Ison as manager of th \ i ] 
Ranken was to succeed Mr. W na nani f tl ones! ol the wie is concerned or of any quarr 
Pittsburg orchestra, Mr. Wilson was re-elected manager of n the orgar tio; Mr W on’s work has been highly 
ZiecGFELD EN Tour.—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago the orchestra some time ago, and will serve until nex ommended ‘bot! Art Society and the orchestra 
Musical College, sails to-day from Europe on the Kaiser March at least. Unofficially it is said that the real trouble ; Nee 6 Le 
x . i con ec a I c Lag x 
+ ry + | 
Wilhelm der Grosse, and is due here next Tuesday. He may develop into a contest between Mr. Herbert and Mr the Pittshase Ast S “th ' hare O ones 
. 11 ¢ ing : » i “udgel i behalf « , , > ] } 
spent June 27 in St. Germain-en-Laye and Contrexeville, Frew, the latter having taken up the cudgel in behalf of Sle will howe the sosistence of WB Clavtes : had 
oe : y het » th , 
and then in Paris and Northern France. He has become Mr. Wilson. Some misunderstandings between the o st: ean sk eal xt ea 
a universal traveler chestra director and manager occurred last season in re siete ities tx Ea gual sani oi Mic © 
— = gard to the railroad arrangements for the tours, and this » 00 4. a. nie all the time H aieminiiind 
. ~wense - ti mol t of Mr. Ranker ; 
* " » is mé ( 1 mployment of Mfr Nanken ‘ 
ESTABLISHED 1867. is made the excuse for the employment « M, that he will hav the of , 
who, so the story goes, is to stay in Pittsburg during th aan seed wilde 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. season and.colleborate with Me. Herbert m the writing of If it is true that Mr. Ranker g Pittsburg 
several new operas All the parties concerned in the cor cil ohh ' : ng 1 sai 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President +] t , ' : 
‘ troversy are out of the city at present, and it was imposs aie! ; Victor Herhert’s Pittshura Orcheat 1] 
? nanager or ctor eT ure nestfa nat 
nen ble yesterday to obtain a statement from them regarding private matter between Mr. Herbert and Mr. Ranken 
i 3 f rica i rivat Matt y i mad ‘ CT 
any of the many rumors that have been afloat It ae ail a. Elect . = te talee the ehaeeten 
COLLLGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. When the report became known, however, that a Wood | et ‘ine a tie tool = hia cre nek. and 3 ten enteies 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a street printing house had been given an order to print a_, 5. of ot imal tie <pense I don’t see why anybody 


Musical College 


quantity of letter heads for Mr 


Herbert with the name 


SCHOOL OF M ELOCUTION, Mr. Ranken on and the title of business manager of “*Victo = 
Herbert's Pittsburg Orchestra,”’ following it, there wer CHOIR Pay Her FOR LEADES Dent BINGHAMTON 
ACTING, ORATORY, those who foresaw dire things for the Symphony Or N. Y., July 14—The choir of the | Congregational 


LANGUAGES. chestra Church, one gest and tonabi 
—_ It is known that Mr. Wilson has some very close friend city. has been obliged to go without its pay because the 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. in the orchestra committee and there are some, also, whose heck given for it lary w 1 eader’s gt t 
DR. F. ZIEGFEL 4) DR. LOUIS FALK, loyalty to him might be questioned. Some dissatisfaction vayment f i 
BERNARD L ISTEMANN, SE con aan was engendered, it is said, by the so-called “Pops” (pop Arthur »rwood Bower, who came t is y from New 
RUDOLPH G _ DEV Sie ES GAUTHIER ular concerts) given at Duquesne Garden at the close of York to lead the choir and officiate ¢ rgar 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting the regular orchestra season and Mr. Wilson was censured alleged, contracted a grocery bill $72. | ill was pre 
Catalogue Mailed Free. for them, | n¢ ot by the orchest ra committee, but by indivi dual s« nted but not paid 
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HANS VON BULOW’S “NIRVANA.” 


HE number of the Bayreuther Blitter for June, 1900, 
includes a remarkable letter (undated, bearing the 
postmark, Zurich, October 26, 1854) from Wagner to 
Bulow, then published for the first time. It has been trans- 
lated by C. A. Barry for the Zeitschrift der Internation 
alich Musik Gesellsschaft: 


Dear Hans—Best. thanks for your letters, and still more 
for what you sent with them! Your compositions have 
much engaged and excited my attention; but from the 
very first in making acquaintance with them I found my- 
self in straits, for the reason that you ask for an opinion 
upon them which it is impossible for me to give. In the 
first place, how shall I come to a clear perception of their 
effect? You know my infamous piano playing, which only 
allows me to reproduce what I have already acquired a 
clear perception of. What I can take in with the eye, in 
contradistinction to what I would know of the matter, is 
too little for me to form a just idea of it. You must allow, 
too, that in every respect your style is of a kind which 
precludes a judgment of it without one’s having previously 
experienced the effect of a performance of the work. Hence 
I should have first to put myself in your place as pianist, 
and then to think of an orchestra—in every way a dis- 
tinguished one—in order to attain an exact idea as to 
what effect your music would have. What without such 
help I have with difficulty scraped together, the imperfect 
image which was all I could represent to myself, I neither 
would nor could hold for the thing itself, and therefore 
declare to you that you still owe me a hearing of your 
compositions. But should I accordingly have formed an 
opinion, which in my naive manner I believe I have 
brought to my comprehension, you must content yourself 
with the following quite personal expression of it. 

Your power of invention has at once struck me; your 
gift in this direction is undeniably strong, and especially 
reveals itself in the more recently composed orchestral 
Fantasia. The thematic structure in your design, and 
carrying out, is large and lucid, and, especially in the 
Fantasia, is original, emanating, as it does, entirely from 
the subject. Your several motives are clearly character 
ized, but in the “Czsar” Overture, not nearly so precise 

in the Fantasia; at least, after the single scanty im- 
pression which I have acquired I cannot yet, except in an 
arbitrary manner, make up my mind that the several mo 
tives throughout correspond with the subject matter; but 
that also is the fault, perhaps here, of the material, which 
is at least not quite favorable; this also, as it seems to me, 
tends to make the themes themselves less original, less 
telling. Thus, for instance, the principal theme in the 
bass strikes me as not very remarkable, but rather as some- 
what bombastic; an effect which is always produced when 
one is not quite sure what to do with the given poetical 
motive. This is advantageously altered in the Fantasia; 
here you are more at home with the matter, and if ever a 
music piece was invested with a mood of feeling it is this 
one; that it is a ghastly mood is another matter. Alto 
gether in this composition you are far more independent, 
and all therein is unmistakable. In both works I am 
amazed at your technic; under which head, according to 
my opinion, in the management of difficult forms, whether 
in detail or in gross, you cannot well be surpassed. I can 
not do otherwise, then, than award you mastership, to the 
extent of holding the opinion that you can do anything you 
like. If, on the other hand, I have an underlying doubt 
in regard to your formal matter, it is as to your attitude 
toward harmonic euphony ; in that particular I avow to you 
that I have received no other impression than that of a 
highly important piece performed by instruments which are 
out of tune, and for this reason I am longing for an ade- 
quate performance which might rid me of these disagree- 
able impressions. I know from experience that there are 
subjects of musical representation which can only be ex- 
pressed by inventing harmonic situations likely to offend 
the ear of the musical Philistine. But if I detected this in 
my own work, I was always simultaneously impelled by a 
trong desire to conceal as far as_ possible the harsh- 
ness of my harmonic progressions, and at last to present 
them in a manner which (according to my feeling) would 
no longer be regarded as harsh. Now I cannot yet get 
rid of the feeling as if you proceeded just in the contrary 
way, viz., as if you thought it desirable that the harshness 
should be felt as harshness; and this I notice in the most 
unpleasant way where I perceive the entire invention to 
consist in such harshness. 

Here follow some examples of the harsh harmonies 
which Wagner criticises. Of one of these Wagner re- 
marks: I have with a regular course of training tried to 
reconcile myself to it, because I saw that you have laid 
so great stress upon it At certain moments I have suc- 
ceeded, especially when I endeavored to regard it as typical 
of suicidal mania. But this did not last long, and I soon 
fell back into my old infirmity, which makes me believe 
that the mission of art is to impart the strangest and most 
unusual feelings to the hearer, in such a way that his at- 


tention may not be diverted by the material of audition, 


but rather that as it were without resistance he may yield 
to my flattering enticement and absorb into himself what 
is most strange. 

Observe, Hans, that I too, had in truth just similar ex- 
periences even in my earliest composing period, when | 
put everything else aside till I had discovered such a har- 
monic device. But at that period I could not create any- 
thing good, and was not in a position to write a music 
piece so much to the point, and testifying to such master- 
ship, as your Fantasia. I can only wonder at you; you 
have certainly misapprehended yourself, you have far too 
much inventive faculty to let yourself be amused with such 
pleasantries. Observe, there is something cold and Jewi hly 
indifferent about the business, if others (as in fact really 
happens) only‘take notice in our communications of such 
oddities, and talk to us as if the matter itself was nothing. 

You see how little importance I attach to this matter, 
and that according to my conviction my criticism of your 
works refers only to unessentials, not to essentials. There- 
fore accept my judgment, though I cannot altogether re- 
gard it as a judgment, as one very favorable to you. I do 
not call to mind that I was ever so effected by a new piece, 
in spite of imperfect acquaintance with it, as now by this 


Fantasia. Have you heard it played? That you do not 
s " ? > 
ee €& 


This letter (writes Mr. Barry), gives rise to some re- 
flections. As regards its main purport, it came as a re- 
sponse to Biilow, who had asked for Wagner’s opinion of 
some of his (Biilow’s) compositions); and it wil! be ob 
served that while awarding Bilow high praise and en 
couragement, Wagner also gave him some candid criticism 
In the case of two out Of three passages which Wagner 
suggested that Bulow should reconsider, the latter made 
no alterations. As regards the “subject matter’’ so much 
spoken of, it is unfortunate that Biilow’s letters to Wag 
ner are not forthcoming so as to establish its identity 
Wagner's letter does not once mention “Nirvana” as the 
subject-of the Orchestral Fantasia, and he only writes as 
if he is quite familiar with the subject treated. It was at 
a later date that this work was published as an orchestral 
“mood picture’ (Stimmungsbild) with the title of “Nir 
vana.” At the close of Wagner’s letter we find that he 
had just made acquaintance with some of the works of 
Schopenhauer, who was the first to popularize in Germany 
the Indian idea of “Nirvana.” As a result of Wagner's 
letter Biilow applied to his friend C. Ritter for information 
respecting Schopenhauer. We cannot therefore come to 
any other conclusion than that Bilow knew nothing about 
“Nirvana” when he wrote this composition in or before 
1854, and it must have been a title adopted subsequently. 
But mention is made in several of Bilow’s letters of an 
Orchestral Fantasia in the same key (B minor) which he 
composed as an overture to Byron’s “Cain.” Looking then 
to the expressions in the present letter regarding pessimism, 
&c., it seems almost certain that “Nirvana” and “Cain” are 
identical. 

I had the good fortune to attend both the rehearsals and 
the performance of “Nirvana” at a festival of the “All- 
gemeiner Deutscher Musik-Verein” held at Meiningen in 
1867. In many respects the occasion was to myself a mem- 
orable one; for it was then that I was first personally in- 
troduced to Liszt. I recall that one day at a rehearsal 
I was looking over the score of “Nirvana,” in company 
with the late Walter Bache, when Liszt suddenly rushed 
up to us, seized hold of the score, and, turning over the 
leaves backward and forward, analyzed its form for us 
in a most astonishingly rapid manner. I have preserved 
the program book of the festival. It contains an explana- 
tion of the drift of “Nirvana,” presumably contributed by 
Biilow himself, which runs as follows: ‘Nirvana’’—the 
Indian term of expression, popularized by Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, for that likewise Indian idea of a metaphysical 
world of non-existence, as opposed to “Samsara,” the visi- 
ble world of illusion, in which we move and have our be- 
ing, and which alone on this account is accessible to our 
perception—is the title of this psychological picture in 
music. Its “program” throughout rests upon no external 
pragmatical occurrence, but dramatically develops a series 
and succession of inner moods, which, if the composer has 
succeeded in depicting them in sound, may awake a kindred 


echo in the heart of everyone who takes life in earnest, and 
does not regard death as a passing jest leading to a new 
life. It represents the ardent longing for release from the 
torments of individual existence, in passionate conflict with 
a vehement will clinging to life; this last refusing to sac 
rifice the dream of a true blessedneess distinct from the 
ethical, which can only be acquired through self-abnega 
tion, through the denial of the will to live. The introduc 
tion and the conclusion of the musical piece inclose sym 
metrically the arena of this struggle (the Allegro). The 
introductory theme, wich points to voluntary self-sacrifice, 
cannot be conquered by any of the various counter-streams 
of the middle section, in which the strongest motives for a 
retention of existence, hate and love, make a trial of thei 
power. This holds the battlefield, a solution which op 
timism might regard as a so-called tragical one, but the 
last sigh of the vanishing “Nirvana” is not intended by th 
author in this sense 

Some further explanation of it has been given by Biilow’s 
biographer, Bernhard Vogel.* He writes: “In ‘Nirvana’ 
a mood picture which exactly coincides with its subjec 
matter is brought before us. The Buddhistic doctrine of 
fleeing from the world here finds its orchestral equivalent 
and a glorification which, as far as we know, has never 
before been attempted by musical art. In accordance with 
the nature of the subject, the tone poem is pervaded by a 
gloomy and sorrowful character; where pessimism strives 
to entrance, only a gloomy color can be in place, and this 
diffuses itself in broad streams over many pages of th 
score, without, however, sacrificing all claims to contrast: 


but it seems as if the gleam of light too suddenly vanished 


again to establish an equipoise to the night of despair.” 
In a report of this festival which appeared in the Guar 


dian I myself wrote as follows: “As a work of art ‘Nirvana’ 
is a miracle of complexity, abounding in instrumental 
effects and melodious themes, one or more of which, either 
alone or in combination, are treated contrapuntally in 


nearly every bar, with extreme cleverness. Interesting as 


a musical study as the score of it is, the attempt to portray 
in musical tones a metaphysical idea of the utmost ab 
struseness, in the absence of spontaneity of idea and of 
continuous melody, results in an impression both dreary 
and unsatisfactory.”” Against the above I may now say 
that, so much more pessimistic music having appeared sinc: 


1867, it might be desirable to reconsider this opinion 


Amy Whaley Studying with Miss Montefiore. 
ISS AMY WHALEY, the soprano vocalist, who tray 


eled withthe Marine Band last season, is now study 
ing with Miss Caroline Montefiore. Before she returns to 
her duties in the autumn Miss Whaley expects to add a 
number of big arias and good songs to her repertory. She 
will devete most of her summer to serious study at the 


Miss Whaley has been 


3and next season 


Montefiore studio in the Ormonde 
re-engaged for the tour with the Marine 


Victor BAILLARD IN THE ApDIRONDACKS.—Victor Baillard, 
after a more than successful season teaching and singing, 
is in the Adirondack Mountains at Cascade, taking a rest, 
He teaches only two days each week, 
Baillard is going to do more 


hunting and fishing. 
just to keep the moths out. 
singing than ever next winter, and we expect to hear of 
great things from him. 





Havana’s Portce Banp.—The Havana Police Band 
which is playing at the Pan-American Exposition, is mak 
ing a remarkable impression there. The conductor is Cap 
tain Tomas, who has trained the band up to that point 
where it has become a rival of the most important military 
bands. It is expected that this band will give some con 
certs in New York before its return to Cuba. 





The Bostonians are busy choosing people for their next 
season. William H. MacDonald and H. C. Barnaby have 
been hearing voices about twice a week at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, and last Saturday they engaged eight people who 
were presented to them through William G. Stewart's 
American School of Opera—in which school, by the way, 


they have considerable confidence. 





*“Hans von Biilow. Sein Leben und sein Entwickelungsgang,” 
von Bernhard Vogel. Leipsic, Max Hesse’s Verlag, 1887 
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ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Coachteg. 


Oratorio. 
Henneman Wall, 2723 Olive S¢., ST, LOUIS 
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STELLA HADDEN- ALEXAN DER. 


TELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER is a musician of 
thorough training as well as a pianist of rare and 
exceptional gifts. In her playing she combines refinement 
with power, and poetry with intellect, and more cannot be 
said of any pianist 
Inheriting musical talent from her mother, a_ skillful 
organist and singer, the childhood of Stella Hadden was 
passed amid a charming artistic atmosphere. The mother 
taught her child the rudiments, and the little one’s ad 
vancement, while in no way forced, made an impression 
in the musical world. At twelve Miss Hadden was an ac 
complished pianist, and about that time she entered upon her 
studies with Eugene Bonn, graduate of the Royal Con 
servatory of Munich. For five years Miss Hadden studied 
with this excellent master, and in the meantime she re 
ceived intellectual training at Oberlin College, the alma 
mater of many successful men and women in the arts and 
sciences. Her studies in mathematics and literature added 
breadth and spiritual discernment to her music, and b« 
fore she had passed out of her teens her piano playing 
appealed strongly to the discriminating critic 
Michigan was the birth State of the little musician, but 
her permanent home for years was Ohio, and after leaving 
Oberlin she went Boston to study the different musical 
branches with such masters as George W. Chadwick, J. C 
D. Parker, Louis C. Elson and Otto Bendix. At the end 
of the first year in Boston, Miss Hadden gave a recital, 
and when it is announced that two of her numbers were 
the Beethoven Concerto and the Chopin Polo 
naise in E flat, all who heard her realized that she had 
arrived, as the French say. That renowned American 
pianist, William H. Sherwood, prepared Miss Hadden for 
Germany. She went to Berlin and put herself under the 


“Emperor” 


judicious guidance of Carl Klindworth, and happy indeed 
did the selection of that professor prove for the young 
American student All great singers know that the study 
of the piano or organ is an aid in making them more mu 
sical, and most pianists of fame long since discovered that 
study of vocal music or the violin helped them to phrase 
correctly Like Von Bulow, Klindworth inclined to this 
broad opinion, and he urged Miss Hadden to take singing 
lessons, and Julius Hey became her instructor. The nat 
ural love of the young pianist for literature made her long 
for the works of Goethe, Schiller, Heine and other fa 


mous poets and prose writers of the Fatherland 


Jecoming 

due time a ready German scholar, the young American 
girl was able to enjoy these treasures to the full and apply 
About this time Miss Hadden devel 
oped her inclination for the romantic composers, and in her 


performances of the works of Schumann and Chopin gave 


them to her music 


unmistakable evidence of temperament After her re 
turn from Europe, the pianist continged her studies with 
MacDowell, and her reverence for that great artist amounts 
to worship. In another column we review Mrs. Hadden 
Alexander's performance of MacDowell’s “Sonata Trag 
ica” at Clavier Hall last Friday 

The “lucky” 
riage to Arthur Bengough Alexander, a young man who 


combines in a remarkable degree the practical with the 


evening 


star pursued the young pianist in her mar 


ideal. He is a successful man of business in the day, and 
in the evening he enters the artistic world as a singer. His 
voice, a noble basso cantante, has been finely trained. He 
and his wife have given recitals together, and the series 
] 


given by them in the public school lecture course attracted 


more than ordinary interest. Mr. Alexander is a member 
of the choir at St. Bartholomew's P. E. Church on Mad 
ison avenue 4 young son of fine talents completes the 
happiness of the Alexander household \ happy domestic 
life is something the professional woman prizes as only the 
awakened and soulful woman can, and when this ts evi 
dent to all, the home life of the artist ever stands as a 
rebuke to those who declare art and matrimony irrecon 


cilable 
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Last season Mrs. Hadden-Alexander devoted much of 
her time to a class of pupils, some of them from out of 
town whose importunities she could not resist. This com 
ing autumn and winter, however, she will be heard often 
in concerts and recitals. The announcement was no sooner 
made than she heard of societies and clubs ready to engage 
her. In the past Mrs. Hadden-Alexander has played at 
concerts under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, with 
the Kneisel Quartet, with clubs, in the different 
of notable importance a recital at Mendelssohn Hall. 


Tue Musicat Courter published last winter, Mrs 


cities and 


Hadden-Alexander and Francis Fischer Powers opened 
studios jointly at Carnegie Hall, and on October 1 next 
they will resume their work together under auspices more 
extended. The different departments of the Powers-Alex 
ander studios will be conducted as follows: 
SEASON OF 1901-2 
rHE POWERS-ALEXANDER STUDIOS, Al CARNEGII 
HALL, NEW YORK 


Open for the above season on October 


DEPARTMENTS 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing—Francis Fischer Powers 


Assistants, Horace Horton Kinney and George Gold Daland 
Piano—Mrs. Hadden-Alexander 

Violin—Miss Julia ¢ Allen 

French Diction for Singers, German and Italian—Mrs. Adele Lac 


Baldwin (authorized teacher of the Yersin method) 

( ral Singing—Mrs. Rous-Wilkinson 

Expression, Strength, Grace of Body, &« Miss Dorot ( 
Harmony, Theory and Analysis—Frank H. Shepard 
Violoncello—Charles Russell 

Sight Reading—George Goldsmith Daland 

Coach Master (for Mr. Powers)—Horace Horton Kinney 
Drill Master (for Mr. Powers)—Harold Stewart Briggs 


Following are some of Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s press 




















notices: 

Mrs. Alexander is a pianist of great power ar ent a nd 
as assured for herself a commanding s t t cor rt stag 

Cleveland Leader 

Mrs, Alexander is a woman of strong indi ty, a t 

nd sympathetic in her readings ledo 

> 2! ae ee t much to say that her eq 1 ec 
eard in New Cirle f many years. She " nde ‘ 
mand er the s mei firm ye lelicate ar er ad 

g and ne ire excey I y fine New Orleans State 

A ng the best 1 € r c gra were r : s 
M Hadden-Alexande A wa en siastica ece and 
encored. Her fire, t erament reca ere Ca 
ef and t ese qua ande adds grea ci ar 
elicac f tone New York Pre 

M Hadden-Alexander is a anis is g ! 
abroad and i been gre ea s r 

America He power of inte r arka 

ncy technic and wart f r ze a r 

ations sweep a ~owe>:r er ng | sage « s 
rather feminine The gre charr f er x t 
which distinguishes it fro € rk wome $ 

wer to make the stener think Beneath her teuch the pian 
comes a living, talking personali The aracter f ew A 
felt in every note—sympathetic, tegder and intellectua Whet 
she brings us the old masters or the American composers w ave 
won the l els, she never fails to reveal the is lea 
clearest p le fort Her programs give peculiar ntellectt 
pleasure t jrawing room and club entertainments She is f 


{f the choicest people in New York cit New 


te in many homes 


York Tribune 


Hadden-Alexar 


friends and admurer 


The recital given on Thursday afternoon by Mrs 
der attracted a large number of the pianist’s 
It was held at Mendelssohn Hall, and was made up of MacDowe 
“Sonata Tragica the Schubert-Liszt “Erlkonig and cor t 


by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Raff, Grieg, Brockway and I 


admirable technic of the performer was rewarded with applause and 
a quantity of beautiful flowers.—Harper’s Bazaar 

* * Her work is characterized by dash and br ne ‘ ple 
with refined seriousness and strengt! * * * The MacDowell se 


lections were given a superb reading Albany Journa 

Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, of New York, who 
of the New York City Chapter with her wonderful musical talent 
Monday night is one of the women to be proud of, and the New 


entertained the guests 
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HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
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Appress: | 14 8-424 Street, NEW YORK. 
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York delegation made the most of her She is a pianist of iper 
technic. She has had the instruction of the best masters in tl 
United States and in Berlin, and the result is the most exquisit 
combination of power, execution and sentiment, and the elaborat 

f a divinely bestowed talent. Witha Mrs. Alexander is a charn 


ing woman Washington Evening Star 


Mrs ladden-Alexander gave a piano recital at Mendelssohn Ha 
esterday afternoor und showed rself a facile and agreeable piat 


New York Herald 
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CINCINNATI, July 13, 1901. 

gpg S. BARNETT, who is baritone soloist at 

the Walnut Hills First Presbyterian Church, re- 

cently sang in recital the difficult aria from “Hans Heil- 
ing’ —“An Jenem Tag.” 

Mr. Barnett’s voice is a pure baritone of the heroic 
type, and he shows good taste in his singing, as was 
evinced in the “Heiling” number, which was sung with 
spirit. 

Mr. Barnett is connected with the Mendelssohn Male 
Quartet, of Cincinnati, and will be with that organization 
in its Chautauqua work in the South and West during the 
latter part of July and all of August. 

Ss = 

\dolph H. Stadermann will have charge of the organ 
department of the College of Music next year. He wil 
be associated with Mr. Sterling, who will retain a few of 
the more advanced pupils. Mr. Sterling is the newly ap- 
pointed dean of the college 

Mr. Stadermann well deserves the honor, and with his 
persistent application, earnest endeavor and particular 
talent for teaching, the organ department of the college 
may look forward to a very bright future. 

Mr. Stadermann is a Cincinnati product and was born 
November 24, 1875, of German parents. He 
talents from his 


in this city 
inherited his musical 
His grandfather was an organist in Sax- 


seem to have 
father’s side 
ony; an uncle is now organist in Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
and another relative, Karl Stadermann, was a piano vir- 
tuoso and concertized in America about the time of the 
Civil War 

Mr. Stadermann received his entire school and musical 
education in the city of his birth. At an early age he 
showed decidedly musical tendencies and received his first 
piano lessons from his father 

Schweers, 
During this 
studied harmony, first with Mr. Schweers and 


At the age of about ten 

he was placed under the tuition of J. A. O 

who taught him piano for nearly six years. 

time he 

then for some time with Christian Henkel 
He entered the College of Music in September, 1892; 


passed the academic matriculation examination on Jan- 


uary 14 following, and continued his studies at the insti 


tution lor seven years 

He studied organ under James P. Donnelly and re 
ceived his organ certificate June 16, 1894. The study of 
piano he pursued under Sidney C. Durst (two years), 
Charles A. Graninger (two years), and Albino Gorno 
(three years). For two years he was also a member of 
the Prima Vista piano classes of Benjamin Guckenberger 
ind Almon W. Vincent. He studied harmony, counter- 
point and composition for three. years under John A. 


Broekhoven, and the normal class course under Vincent 
and Broekhoven was finished during the same three years. 
Mr. Stadermann enjoyed the advantages and distinction 
free scholarship in musical directorship 
Cincin 


of a three years’ 
under Frank Van der 
nati Symphony Orchestra, the studies embracing orchestra 


Stucken, conductor of the 


nd chorus conducting, orchestration, chorus arranging and 


He appeared frequently at college recitals 


nposition 
| tio 


E. PRESSON ____ccmmin 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building « Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 





and concerts in the capacity of pianist, organist or com- 
poser, 

His first practical experience as organist he received at 
St. Edward’s Church, where he assisted James P. Don- 
nelly, now organist of All Saints’ Church, New York. On 
April 22, 1894, he took his first regular position as organist 
of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Newport, Ky. After playing a 
few months at the Church of the Assumption he received the 
f organist and choir director of the Sacred 
Here he remained with honor to himself 


appointment 
Heart Church. 
for three years, and then accepted the position of organist 
at St. Lawrence's Church, Price Hill. Here he organized 
a large choir and double quartet; planned and supervised 
the building of the large new organ (the largest church or- 
gan in Cincinnati), and inaugurated same brilliantly on 
August 5, 1900, being assisted by a fine, select chorus of 
eighty-five voices, specially organized for the occasion. 

Owing to some misunderstanding between the board of 
trustees and himself, Mr. Stadermann resigned his posi 
tion and accepted a re-engagement at the Church of the 
Sacred Heart upon the most advantageous terms. Here he 
is still active, and his work is highly appreciated. 

Since its organization Mr, Stadermann has been organist 
of the Catholic Festival Chorus of nearly 1,000 voices, and 
at its concerts in Music Hall he presides over the large 
organ in an efficient manner, whether as accompanist or 
soloist. 

Mr. Stadermann is a man of considerable executive abil 
ity and a very successful teacher. Besides attending to his 
duties at the college, Mr. Stadermann will 
teach a limited class of private pupils at his residence in 


continue to 


Glenway avenue, Price Hill, and probably at his city studio 
= Ps 
Tez 
Oscar Ehrgott is much pleased with the results of his 
summer school. It is in a very flourishing condition, and 
the normal classes are exceptionally well attended. 


J. A. Homan 





HADDEN-ALEXANDER RECITAL AT CLAVIER 
HALL. 

LTHOUGH we are in the heart of midsummer, there 

was considerable serious music played in town last 





week. Certainly one of the important events was the piano 
recital in the faculty series at the Clavier Piano School 
last Friday evening. The performer was Mrs. Hadden 

Alexander, whose work at the school during the summer 
The’ 


artist had the rare privilege of playing only before musical 


session has been recognized and greatly appreciated. 


people, and throughout the evening she held the undivided 
attention of the students and teachers assembled in the 
pretty hall. The program presented follows: 


Sonata Tragica.. MacDowell 
Raff 


Schubert- Liszt 


Rigaudon ...... 

Hark, Hark, the Lark! 

Waldesrauschen - Liszt 

Cortége Rustique ‘ Templeton Strong 

Etude de Concert Agathe Backer-Grondah! 
Chopin 


Moszkowski 


Fantaisie, F minor, op. 49 
larantelle ; 

Another engagement called the writer away from the 
recital after Mrs. Hadden-Alexander played the Mac 
Dowell Sonata, but it was something higher than a pleas 
ure to have heard that truly great work played with such 
The beautiful singing tone, 


unfailing insight and emotion 
the phrasing and then the power in the climaxes, all went 
to stamp the performance as one of the few to be remem 
bered. It was evident that Mrs. Hadden-Alexander had 
dissected the sonata as some people read over and over 
again a favorite essay or chapter of a great book. The 
unfolded in the composition are those of the 
The sufferers are intelligent, almost awak 


“tragedies” 
modern world. 
ened, and therefore realize why trials have come to them. 
Hadden-Alexander was for 





\s is generally known, Mrs 








Address : 


a time a member of MacDowell’s artist class, but that 
advantage alone would not enable her to play MacDow 
ell’s masterpieces if she had not divined certain things 
herself. A master may advise his pupil, make suggestions, 
&c., but a great interpreter must make discoveries of his 
(or her) own, and this Mrs. Hadden-Alexander has done 
for her art. 


SUMMER SEASON OF CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


URING the past week progressive teachers from neat 

ly every State in the Union have been arriving at 

the Clavier Piano School and enrolling for the 
Virgil. 


special 
course in technic under Mr This is a six weeks’ 
course arranged particularly for teachers, from July 8 to 
August 17. 

It has been a busy week for both teachers and students. 
lectures being given each day by Mr. Virgil and by Mr 


Shepard, harmony teacher. Mr. Virgil’s lectures, which 
were largely preparatory for the regular class work, which 
began July 13, were recognized as of great value by the 
class of earnest students. Much enthusiasm has been cre 
Shepard 


decidedly original and concise method of presenting facts 


ated by the lectures on harmony by F. H whose 
and principles ought to mark an epoch in musical ped 
agogy. 

On Monday afternoon Miss Mary Fidelia Burt gave a 
lecture on her method of ear training and sight reading 
with illustrations, by a class of her young pupils. On 
Thursday evening Miss Frances Temple Ellery, with the 
her pupils, gave an exhibition of physical 
Recitals by the faculty and students 


assistance of 
training for pianists 
of the school will be given on Monday, Wednesday and 
Wednesday, July 1o, 


Friday evenings during the course 


Perlee V. Jervis gave the first faculty concert. Program 
as follows: 

Moment Musicale, op. 94, No. 3 " ba = Schubert 
Nachtstiick, op. 23, No. 4 es . Schumann 
Gavotte - Bach-Saint-Saéns 


MacDowell 
MacDowel 


Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4 
Novelette, op. 46, No. 1 


Scotch Poem, op 31, No. 2 MacDowell 
March Wind, op. 46, No. 10.. MacDowell 
Friahlingsrauschen, op. 32, No. 3 Sinding 
Norwegian Bridal Procession Grieg 
Silver Spring Mason 
Liebestraume, No, 3 Liszt 
Gondoliera Liszt 

Liszt 


n E 


Polonaise 


On Friday evening Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, the 
well-known pianist, a member of the faculty, gave a pro 
gram, which will be found elsewhere 

On Monday evening, July 15, S. M. Fabian, who has 
been the artist teacher for the school for the past season, 
and who has been engaged for the coming year, will give 
a recital. 


Frank 


Further programs are announced as _ follows: 
Jones, of Fabian 


Norris ] Washington, a pupil of Mr 
Wednesday evening, July 17; Miss Harriette 

Albany, N. Y., one of the teachers of the 
term, Friday evening, July 19; Miss Bertha Hoberg, of 
New York, one of the advanced pupils of the school, Mon 


day evening, July 22. 


grower, of 


summer 


Jessie Suay at GLeNs Fatts.-—Miss Jessie Shay, the 
created a furore with her 
of the State Music 


The following extract is from a recent 


pianist, playing at the re 


cent convention Teachers’ Association 
at Glens Falls. 
criticism: 

In the concertos Miss Jessie Shay played beautifully, as she did 
also in her solo numbers, and was recalled many times. This young 
artist is coming rapidly to the fore; she plays with a delicate execu 
tion which was appreciated by the critical audience.-New York 
Press, July 1, 1901 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE PAUR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 





WISSNER PIANO USED. 





540 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
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usical. . 


. . People. 


The piano pupils of Mrs. J. Antoinette Fuller-Cox gave 


their closing recital at the Assembly Rooms, Middle 
town, N. Y. 

Louis Koemmenich, the conductor of the Brooklyn Saen 
gerbund, will spend the remainder of the summer with his 
family at Lake George. 

H. E. Saltsman and William de Ford, two Washington 
(D. C.) musicians, have closed their studios, and are spend 
ing the summer at Atlantic City. 

The pupils of A. B. Kingsley gave their closing piano 
recitals at the Cortland (N. Y.) Opera House on the 
morning, afternoon and evening of July 2 

Norma Meyer, the child flute player, has returned with 
her parents to her old home in Detroit. Miss Meyer came 
to New York to study with Eugene Weiner 

Miss Marion Weed at her song recital in Rochester this 
week sang songs by Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Rubin 
stein and Brahms, and an aria from “Oberon.” 

A song recital by Frederick Warren, of Chicago, was re 
cently given at the home of Mrs. Henry Herman, 137 
Sheridan road, Waukegan, Ill. Miss Zella L. Marshall, 
pianist, assisted Mr. Warren. 

Miss Eva Willcuts, pianist, gave a recital on July 2 at 
Masonic Hall, Duluth, Minn., at which she was assisted by 
Miss Virginia Willcuts, ‘cellist. The young pianist is a 
pupil of Miss Emma Schmied 

An excellent program was presented at the closing ex 
ercises of Glenn C. Gorrell’s school of music at Culpepper, 
Va. The concert was given at the Culpepper Opera House 
on the last Friday night in June 

The Utica (N. Y.) Maennerchor gave their annua! ex 


cursion a fortnight ago. In a special train of 


seven 
coaches the members and their families traveled to Trenton 
Falls. The concert at the falls was under the direction of 
Professor Breitenbach. 

The concert given last month by the Pilgrim Choral So 
ciety, of Montclair, N. J., under the direction of Valentine 
Youngman, was for the benefit of the Pilgrim Chapel 
fund. The talent included Mrs. Grace Toennies, soprano; 
Elliott Marshall, violinist, and Miss Carrie S 
pianist. 

The graduating piano recital of the department of in 
strumental music of the State Normal School at Potsdam, 
N. Y., was given on June 21 by Myrtle A. Smith, assisted 
by Edith L. Barnum, soprano. Miss Smith is a pupil of 
F. E. Hawthorne, and Miss Barnum a pupil of Iulia E 


Young, 


Crane. 

F, E. Hawthorne, director of the department of instru- 
mental music of the State Normal School at Potsdam, 
N. Y., accompanied by Mrs. Hawthorne, has gone to Eu- 
rope for a year’s study. During his absence Miss Alice 
H. Houghton, a graduate of Professor Hawthorne, will 
have charge of the work in the instrumental department. 

Eugene Weiner and his small but select orchestra are 
delighting the patrons of the exclusive Oriental Hotel at 
Manhattan Beach. 
selections from the works of Mozart. Weber, Wagner, 
Paderewski, Brahms, Handel, Mascagni, Halévy and Sul 


A recent Sunday program included 


livan. 
Robert Max Garrett was the only “Bachelor of Music” 
graduated this year from the University of Idaho. The 


commencement exercises were held on June 12. At the 








graduation recital, held several days before the com- 
mencement, Mr. Garrett was the pianist, and Miss Mabel 
Louise Hinckley, contralto, the assisting vocal soloist. 
At the commencement exercises Mr. Garrett played the 
first movement from Rubinstein's D minor Concerto. 

Miss Lavinia M. Dimick, a successful Rochester (N. Y.) 
teacher, presented her advanced class at her June recital. in 
a most attractive program. Miss Anna Binder, soprano, 
and Miss Pearl Watson, reader, assisted. The piano num- 
bers were given by Messrs. Lester, Jay and Hondorf, Helen 
Dimick, Edna Agne, Grace Green, M. Olive Delano, Edith 
Young and Margaret Knight. 

A large audience applauded the program given at the 
annual recital of the pupils by Miss Kate B. Cresswell, on 
June 27, at Cambria Library Hall, Johnstown, Pa. The 
following appeared: Lulu Good, Lillie Parks, 
Stophel, May Wilson, Reginald Zimmerman, Ella Sloan, 
Hattie Ellis, Maggie Marshall, Elsie Wilson, Mamie Burns, 
Cora Ellis, Roy Reese, Edith Hill, Fred Zimmerman, 
Agnes Ellis, Julia Wolfe, Nora Ott, Nettie Beaner, Lilian 
Reese, Maggie Koontz, Ernest F. Woodward and Laura 
Stewart. 

The pupils of Mrs. Ida Raplie Ross gave a piano and 


Sessie 


vocal recital at the Oster piano store, Rochester, N. Y., 
July 2. The pupils taking part were Misses Edna Whit 
ney, Alice Wickham, Florence Whitney, Laura 
Mae Suter, Amelia Rosenbloom, Agnes Brayer, Mabelle 
Ernisse, Helen Wickham, Erna May Ross, Inez Torrey 
(pupil of Mrs. Ida Wilson), Miss Josephine Walzer and 
Mae Walzer, John Long and Edward William Long 

The graduating exercises of the Highland Park College 
of Music at Des Moines, Ia M.C.A 
Prof. O. H. Longwell, the dean of the normal department, 
presented diplomas to the following graduates 

Piano—Miss Mildred De La, of Perry; Miss 
Donahue, of Des Moines 

Vocal—Miss Blanch Britton, of Des Moines; Miss Grace 
Lavinia Clark, of Des Moines; Mrs. Gertrude Selby, of 
Des Moines 

Violin—Miss Cassie Mullineaux, of Rock Rapids; Miss 


1] 
il 


Amsler, 


were held at the Y 


Agnes 


Josephine Gamble, of Dixon, I 

Miss Josephine Hills, of Des Moines, received a post 
graduate diploma as a reward for her work in the violin 
department 

Frank Nagel is director of the piano department, Dr 
Arthur Heft, of the violin, and Grant Hadley, of the vocal 

The thirteenth annual recital and concert of Herbert L 
Rees’ Music School was held at Belvidere Hall, Richmond, 
Va., on July 1 
prizes were distributed: 


At the close of the program the following 


Misses Sadie Rowe, Lillian 


Harris, Bessie Cary, Edna Umlaf 


First Honor—gold medals: 


Second Honor—silver medals: Misses Annie Heffley, 
Hazel Joynes, Vera Harris 

Medal for attendance, Essie Haley 

Medal for improvement: Misses Louise and Sophie 
Hooper. 

The two gold medals offered by The Cable Confpany for 
proficiency during the session were awarded to Misses 


Clara Tyler and Pearl Bosher 

The following received diplomas: Misses Lizzie Whittle, 
Addie Heffley, Alice Stout, Annie Herndon, Birdie Shu 
man, Daisy Fieming, Erma Braunan, Mary Wright. Mabel 
Yarborough, Ruh Emlauf, Lolia Wharton, Edith Maury 

Professor Rees was presented with an umbrella stand 
by the class 

On evening of July 3 Professor Rees gave a reception 
at his home, 318 South Laurel street, in honor of the 
graduating class 

The pupils of Newell L. Wilbur gave a piano recital 
in the music rooms of Butler’s Exchange, Providence, 
R. I., on July 2. The pianists were assisted by L. E. Den 


ison, baritone. Among those who appeared were Miss 


Edith King, Miss Sarah LeValley, Miss Sallie K. Cady, 
Miss Annie I. Lynch, Miss Grace £. Littell, Miss Elsie 
B. Dana and Master Cresson L. Beeler 

Five interesting programs were given at the annual 
recitals of Miss Evelyn Jackson’s School of Music at At 
lanta, Ga. 
Harrison and Caroline Westmoreland. The honor roll 
follows: Miss Minnie Van Epps, highest; Miss Harriett 
Loyless, first honor in sixth class; Misses Minnie Van 
Epps, Pansy Spencer and Alice May Rushton, first honor 
in fifth class; Miss Pauline Hope, first honor in fourth 
class: Miss Angie Harding and Miss Mary Lou Berkeley, 
first honor in third class; Misses Marie Moore, Edith 
Dunson and Mary King, first honor in second class 
Miss Sarah Rawson, first honor in first class. The fol 


Diplomas were awarded to Misses Norma 


lowing, although not first honor, stood high on the yearly 
roll: Misses Corrie Hoyt Brown, Caroline King, Nellie 
Murphy, Elizabeth Rawson, Mignon McCarty, Alberta 
Williams, Helen Isham, Ella B. Rushton, Laurie Hope, 
Lucy May Bacon, Charley May Barksdale, Marian Cul 
lom, Susan Cobb, Frederick Tupper, Florence Stein, 
Mary Lou Smith, May Andrews, Georgina Still, Kathleen 
Moss, Estelle Fitzgerald, Agnes Smith, Master Rucker 
McCarty and Master Sidney Moss 


Amy Murray’s Tour. 
URING the past fortnight Miss Amy Murray, who is 
traveling in the Northern Provinces, gave recitals at 
Moncton, Campbellton, Chatham and Bathurst, N. B. She 
has dates for two more weeks in Nova Scotia, and then 
t In * 


September she will return to New Brunswick for a brief 


Miss Murray will go to Maine for a month’s res 
tour, chiefly return dates. Special notice has been taken 
everywhere of the “Clarsach,” the Celtic harp upon which 
Miss Murray accompanies herself when she sings the High 
land songs. Recently she received a letter from an eminent 
Gaelic scholar in Inverness, in which the writer declared 
to the fair artist 

“Scotchmen all the world er should feel that you are 
service 


ism of Miss Murray’s re 


doing them a great and important 
Following is an additional crit 


cital at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 








A voice f wonderful sweetness and power, and rich in musical 
qualities, distinct articulation, graceful and animated gestures, ease 
f manner and a arming personality, were e torce hat Miss 
Amy irray summoned t her aid in the Opera House last even 
ing, to d forth from lelighted audience enthusiastic applause 
over the singing of the Auld Scots Sangs The inexpressible 
weetness of the ld, old story that tells of the “wooin’ of the lassic 

en the kye comes hame,” the tenderness that pervades every 
limpid line of Burns Afton Water,” the stirring appeal of “Bonnie 
Dundee,” the grace and daring of “Young Lochinvar,” the deep 
sorrow of the mourners wailing over the Flowers of the Forest 
these and other attributes cut down in full bloom were portrayed in 
most expressive song 

Probably the most interesting numbers were the three beautiful 
and touching Gaelic melodies, softly sung to the clarsach wr harp 
accompaniment Though the words were unintelligible to nearly all 
resent, the sentiments conveyed could not be mistaken The Daily 
Patriot, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Saturday, June 29. 
por — ne — 

Birpice Biye.—Miss Birdice Blye played before th 


during their meet 


h engagement 


Authors’ Association at Winona Lake, 
ings from June 24 to 29, making her tent 
with them 

Many prominent writers from all parts of the country 


were present, and added to the interest of the exercises 
Many delightful excursions on the lake were enjoyed 


and it was decided that the new boat nearly ready t 


launch should be named sirdice Blye” in honor of the 


distinguished young artist 





Eugen d’Albert is at present living in the Villa Man 
tanina, near Florence He is working on a three act 


comic opera, which has already been accepted by the Bet 
lin Royal Opera House 








GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 











Sara 
Anderson, 


Soprano, 
ee 
For terms and partic- 
wlars address 
51 East 64th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, ©b&th Street. near Columbus renee 





KALTENBORN ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8:15. 
VARIED PROGRAM NIGHTLY. 


AUTOMATICALLY COOLED. 





Admission, 50 cents. 
NO DRAPT. 








EVAN 


WILLIA 


Oraterie and Coacert. 
TENOR. 9 
For Terms, Dates, &c , address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 











GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
=> SOPRANO. 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, Londoa. 
Studie: 36 West 25th St., New York. 








ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





J. FREDO—"“=» 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St.. New York. 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, / 

San Francisco, July 8, 1901. | 
CHARMING recital of the piano pupils of Miss 
Gertrude Gerrish was given in Steinway Hall at 





Sacramento on Tuesday evening, July 2, with the 
assistance of Miss Sue Pierson, violinist, and Master How- 
ard Odbert, guitarist. The little ones, who were first on the 
program, won repeated applause for their excellent finger- 
ing and interpretation. Of the older pupils “The Spinning 
Wheel,” Bendel, by Miss Eva Carroil, and Nocturne in 
F, op. 23 (Schumann), and Etude, op. 10, No. 5 (Chopin), 
by Miss Leslie Genung, were most remarked as solo work. 
The due, “Serenade Hongroise’” (Joncieres), Mrs. S. H. 
Warren and Miss Gerrish; Moszkowski’s lovely “Italy,” 
for two pianos, performed by Mrs. J. H. Talbot and Miss 
Gerrish; “Pas des Cymbales,” op. 36 (Chaminade), by 
Miss Ethel McLaughlin and Miss Gerrish, were all pro- 
nouncedly finished work. Special mention should be made 
“Military Galop,” by Lich- 
performed by Miss Maida Neff, Miss 
Miss Flora Cronemiller and Miss Goldie 


of the quartet, ending Part I., 
ner, which was 
Gertrude Hughes, 
Ward 


ind a performance of which both teacher and pupils may 


It was an excellent program excellently presented 


The program complete is as follows: 
PART I 

Duet, Through Forest and Field, op. 214 : ; 

Miss Ruth Leason, Miss Hazel Rakestraw 


feel justly proud 
Schultz 


- : . Ludwig Mendelssohn 
Miss Eloise McLaughlin. 
n the Lake, op. ¢ mst hae Kullak 


witzerland, op. &s5 


Boating « e P 
Miss Sarah Edna Hughes 
Diabelli 


Sonatine, op. 151 


Andante Rondo 


Master Elmer Odbert 

La Fontaine, op 1 ' Bohm 
Miss Flora Cronemiller 

Guitar Solo Waltz, Alicia eee Graf 
Master Howard Odbert 

Serenade Badine Gabriel Marie 


Miss Goldie Ward 
yp. ¢ Scharwenka 


fanz Vergnugen, « ‘ 
Master Leland Lash 


Gavotte Moderne, op. 25 . Tours 
Miss Gertrude Hughes 
Quartet, Militaire Galop, op. 118 2 Lichner 
Miss Maida Neff, Miss Flora Cronemiller, Miss Gertrude 
Hlughes, Miss Goldie Ward 
PART II 
altarelle, op. 49 Gregh 
Miss Maida Neff 
Boler op. 27 Lack 


Miss Hazel Barrett 

Duo, Serenade Hongroise Jonciéres 
Mrs. H. S. Warren, Miss Gerrish 

Berceuse ma Oe ee, 8. das ‘ ... Grieg 

\mphores Chaminade 


Miss Jessie Shaw 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, am 





222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTomM, 








Madame 


LARA NOVGLLO DAV 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


a" 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. _______.m. 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago, 


The Guilmant 








Spinning Wheel............00++- Pi scudhaahislebiducvevasdongnese Bendel 
a ee i bdC ir a raneinseses Moszkowski 
Mrs. J. H. Talbot, Miss Gerrish. 


Violin solo, La Cinquantaine.......... -Gabriel Marie 


Miss Sue Pierson. 
Les Deux Alouettes.............s000. .. Leschetizky 


Duo, Pas Des Cymbales, op. 96..........20.000- .. Chaminade 
Miss Ethel McLaughlin, Miss Gerrish. 
RN is WN, Dic ick cuscacabuesensenceoasansaas .. Schumann 


4 I I. Bion dadinnccsscoccdsvccdidideuiuss ditdbetiectell Chopin 
Quartet, Danse des Bayaderes, No. 1, de Opera Feramors.. Rubinstein 
Miss Eva Carroll, Miss Leslie Genung 
Miss Hazel Barrett. 


Miss Jessie Shaw, 


_s _s 
ve _ 


The Church of Saint Mary the Virgin has been under- 
going some much needed enlarging, and the altar is now 
about 90 feet from the choir. The music on Sunday con- 
sisted of the regular English Mass at 11 a. m., and at Ves- 
pers, 4 p. m., the “O Salutaris” and “Tantum Ergo,” 
from Handel, arranged especially for organ, choir and 
cornet by the organist and director, John Haraden Pratt, 


o,f. oe 


od 4 
oS v— 


The Pacific Grove (Monterey) Summer School of Mu 
sic has opened this season with unusual success. This is 
the third season, and as the movement was an experiment 
and a decided innovation on this Coast, the outlook is 
decidedly encouraging for future success. 

The opening concert, given in Assembly Hall June 26, 


was by members of the faculty, assisted by Miss Naoma 


Alfrey, reader, of Chicago The numbers were per 

formed in the following order: 

Violin, Adagio Pathetique aa Godard 

Miss Holladay, accompanied by Miss Sarah Holladay 

Piano, Rigoletto Fantaisie. ‘ Liszt 
Miss Tuck 

Vocal, Heaven Hath Shed a Tear Kucken 

(Violin obligato by Miss Holladay.) 
Mrs. McCauley 

Recitation, Uncle Eb’s Fishing Story.. Holden 
Miss Alfrey 

Vocal, Toreador, Hola!.. . : Trotere 
Mr. Lawrence 

Plame, TUM. cccicccciccsec = Liszt 
Mr. Howe, 

Violin, Am Springquell ea y ro David 

Miss Holladay, accompanied by .Miss Sarah Holladay. 
Vocal 
SUIINNEN ant cetensina ks eaesebiesheeneenrenseaaaenaes D' Hardelot 
Council to Nina. .. Wekerlin 


The Song My Mother Sang.. Bohm 


, fe AR eee yh Neidlinger 


Recitation, An Easter Symbol. Ruth McHenry Stewart 


Miss Alfrey 





Piano— 
oo 8 | a Serer ite hessh ee Chopin 
28 Sy | RS) & meee ee . Henselt 
Miss Tuck. 
I I a i ..Granier 


Mr. Lawrence, 

The first recital of the school was given on Wednes 

day evening, July 3, at Assembly Hall, with good attend 
ance. The program is here given: 

Sonata in D for piano and violin....... bovece 


Codbevcce Beethoven 
Mr. Howe and Miss Holladay. 


Vocal— 
BE A itn el cin ectvardnendeanseecscsces ened ooeee Howe 
EE Oe a Denza 
Mrs. Howe. 
Piano 
SE TEE UE S gndGatiS bn ceeentiecciestecs Schumann 


Gondoliera Liszt 


weves seahkstoveuves .Jensen-Niemann 
Mr. Howe. 
Violin, Ballade and Polonaise............... 
Miss Holladay. 

The members of the faculty are Mary Weaver M« 


Cauley, soprano; Miss Ethel Kathryn Holladay, violinist; 


Vieuxte mps 


Miss Minnie Alice Tuck, Mus. Bac., pianist; Milton L 
Lawrence, tenor, and James Hamilton Howe, Mus. Bac 
pianist. 
ee ec 
> > 
Peter Allen, who had fully decided to give his new 


opera on this Coast with native talent, has changed his 
New York, where he will 
try to dispose of it. In the original plan Miss Helen 
Heath, of the Von Meyerinck School of Music, was s« 
lected as the prima donna, and was, | hear, engaged pro 


plans and taken his work to 


fessionally to be retained through an extensive tour 
Miss Heath did a bit of very artistic work in “Hansel and 
Gretel,” which was given in part at Sherman & Clay Hall 
attracted 


early in the spring, and Mr. Allen was greatly 


both by her voice and graceful personality. She very 
young but an artist to her finger tips, and will yet be 
1 


heard from professionally and with credit to herself and 


the school 


2e =: 
-> v= 


Little Enid Brandt, the wonder of child wonders, is to 


give another recital in the fall, and to this end is pre 


paring the “Concertstiick” of Weber, op. 79. which a 
ready the baby plays entirely from memory As i 
known, the composition is thirty pages in length, and 
its memorizing may well be considered a marvelous 


achievement for a child of eight years She reads 


with orchestral accompaniment, without any alterations 


to make it easier for her tiny hand, and in perfect tempo, 


with the Fantaisie Impromptu in C minor and several 


difficult Bach 
The improvement in the child’s playing dur 


other selections from Chaminade and 


Schumann 


ing the past six months is said to be beyond belief, and 


will only be appreciated when she appears in her next 
concert, which will probably be in November, a year 
from her last appearance Mrs. Brandt has received 


some very flattering offers for her little daughter to con 
certize from the South to New York, but as the child is so 


extremely young her parents have decided to keep her at 
her studies for the present at least. The little tot is at 
present taking a vacation in the company of her mother 
at St. Helena 

Ss & 

Young Albert Elkus, of Sacramento, has of late been 
turning his attention largely to composition, in which hi 
has already presented some specimens of his talent whicl 
speak loudly of great latent ability in this line. He has 
just finished a setting to music of Tennyson’s “Home 
They Brought Her Warrior Dead,” from “The Princess,” 


and is at present working on a piano sonata, also a song 
Shalott.”. Mr 


cycle built Tennyson's “Lady of 


Elkus is not yet out of his teens, but has 


upon 


won public 


recognition as a finished pianist. He is a pupil jointly 


of his mother and Hugo Mansfeldt 


Mrs. A. Wepmore Jones 


Organ School. 


(COPYRIGHT,) 


PRESIDENT: ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


DIRECTOR: WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Reopens October 14. 





SCHEDULE 


FIRST YEAR. 
The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 
Harmony—Class lessons, one each week. 
Musical Form—Musica.t Dictation and Musica 
KNoOwLEDGE—Class lessons. 
Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMsS, Erc.—Class lessons. 


STUDENTS’ RECITALS 








OF WORE: 
SECOND YEAR. 

The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Class lessons, oné 
each week 

Musical Analysis— Musicat History, OrGan 
Tuntnc—Class lessons. 

Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, 
THEMS, Erc.—Class lessons. 


OCCUR EACH MONTH. 


An- 








Avpress: THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 34 West 12th St., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Hore. Bevrevueg, 
17 Beacon Srreer, 
SosTON, July 13, 1901 


INA K. “Kindergarten 
Music letters 
from former pupils who are now teaching this method 


DARLINGTON, author of 
Building,” 


is in constant receipt of 


throughout the United States. The following extracts 
from a letter give the views of “Kindergarten Music 
Building” by a correspondence student: 

“This method of teaching the ‘Science of Music for 


Children’ is one which lays the foundation for a true and 


thorough knowledge oi and a child who has been 


a class in ‘Kindergarten Music Building’ is 


music, 
a member of 
able to 
any branch which he or she may choose 


continue more thoroughly the study of music in 


“The more I understand of the thought and principle 
which prompted the method of ‘Kindergarten Music 
Building,’ the clearer is the idea that the teaching of St 


Love tor 
‘be 


John is the groundwork of the whole— Love 


the child and the work, then helping the teacher to 


come as a little child.’ There is also the leading of the 
child mind to look up from nature and its teachings to 
the Source and Giver of all good things 

“Nina K. Darlington, the author of this method, has 
found the true keynote for the perfect education of Amer 
ica’s future musicians, and I trust that I may be one of 


the helpers in this good work.” 


J <@& 

Miss Aagot Lunde has just issued a most attractive 
circular, with a short sketch and a number of press n¢ 
tices selected not only from the press of this country 
but also from the leading papers of Germany and Sweden, 
the best known critics of those countries having given 


their praise of her voice and method, in fact all that goes 
to make up the artist 
gotten with violet cover 


The circular is beautifully up 


the name of the artist appearing on the outside in silver 


letters. A recent photograph is the frontispiece, then 
follow the sketch and notices. The whole folds into a 
convenient shape for mailing or handling, and is one ol 


the prettiest in form and design that has appeared up to 


date 
Miss Lunde, who has been spending some time at 
Cohasset, will probably go to York Harbor, Me., during 
the summer 
es 


The New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association Fes 


tival will be held at Music Hall, The Weirs, N. H., the 
week of July 29 to August 2. The New Hampshire Phil 
harmonic Orchestra of seventeen pieces will furnish the 
instrumental accompaniment Miss Josephine Page, of 


Laconia, and Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, of Concord, are to 
be the piano accompanists, the chorus being under the 
direction of Henri G. Blaisdell, of Concord, as usual. The 
principal work of the week will be the production of “The 


Messiah” on Friday evening, with full chorus and orches 
tra, the soloists being E. Kileski, Mrs. May Sleeper Rug 
Ion Jackson and Frederic Martin 
these soloists others will appear during the week; they in 


Mrs. Sara Martin, and J. H. McKinley, 
Ernst Perabo will give a piano recital on Friday 


ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Fiano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 453 COLUMBUS. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 


gles, In addition to 


clude soprano 


tenor 














Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


afternoon, and James W. Hill a church organ recital at 
the Free Baptist Church, Lakeport, on Wednesday after 
noon. Mr. Hill will be assisted by Mrs. Mary Montgomery- 
Brackett and Mrs. Sara Dickey-Simpson. Mr. Hill 
also give a lecture-recital on Verdi and Wagner Thursday 
Brackett, Mrs. Simpson, Miss 
J. Melville Horner 


addition 


will 


forenoon, assisted by Mrs 
June Smith and Harriet W. Willey 
Mr. Hill at both 
give a song recital on Wednesday 


will assist recitals, and will in 


evening. Chorus re 
hearsals will occur during the week, and on Tuesday after 
noon there will be a concert by minor State talent. Thurs 
day afternoon’s concert will be by State soloists, including 
Harry C 


Jenedict, Concord; 


Miss Aspinwall, of Concord; 
Milo 
and Mrs. 


among others 
Wittemore, of Manchester; 
Charles S. Conant, Concord, 
Portsmouth. 


S. Scott Owen, of 


_s -- 
_ _ 


At the New England Conservatory of Music the eleventh 


annual session of the summer school of the American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods has begun, and will last until 


July 27. The instruction is intended to fit teachers to be 


methods used in public 
standard of 
Samuel W. Cole, 
Dedham, who 


B 
in the public schools of this 


come specialists in vocal music 


schools, and thereby raise the instruction 


The faculty is made up of director of 
srookline and 


School ’ 


music in the public schools of 


acts as superintendent of the Eastern Leonard 
Marshall, director of music 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 


versity of Pennsylvania; Alexander T 


city ; professor of music in the Uni 
Cringan, professor 


of music in Toronto, Canada, and in the Ontario (Canada) 


Normal School: Leo R. Lewis, professor of music at 
Tufts College; Mrs. H. E. Holt, director of music in the 
public schools of Lexington; Miss Minnie M. Jameson, di 


rector of music in the public schools of Woburn and Plym 


outh; Miss May Louise Harvey, of Boston, and Miss 
L. Marie Hawn, director of music in the public schools of 
Springfield All of these members of the faculty are t 


vocal music department 


piano 


lecture or give instruction in the 


he synthetic 


There is a department for teaching t 


method, under the instruction of Miss J. W. Cushing. of 
this city. In the various lectures, vocal and piano musi 
harmony and counterpoint, sight singing and the Ward 


method of reading | 


yy phonics are all among the subjects 


considered. Two recitals each week wl he school is in 


session will be given in Sleeper Hall 
a = 
- -> 
Mass., the 


clarinet player and drummer in the United States, 
} 


oldest 
reached 


He 


In his tenth year he 


Dexter Brigham Hathaway, of Grafton 


lis eighty-sewenth birthday anniversary on Thursday 
1814 
received a small drum as a present, and on Tuesday, May 
3. 1824, the 
first 


was born in Westboro, July 11, 
he drummed on the Common in public for 
time. When fifteen years of age he began to play the 
In 1829 he came to Boston to hear the celebrated 
At the outbreak of t 
Hathaway enlisted in the band of Company 


P 


clarinet 


cornet player, Edward Kimball. he 


Civil War Mr 


E, Twenty-first Massachusetts Regiment. In 1863 S 


Gilmore sent to recruit bands in Massachusetts, and 


Mr 
Orleans 


was 


Hathaway joined as a clarinetist and was sent to New 


Miss 
organist, 


AMERICAN REcITAI 
W. 


and 8, and the 


Harris-RIESBERG AT PAN 


Estelle Harris, soprano, and F. Riesberg, 


united in the two recitals of July 7 follow 


s from the Commercial of Buffalo: 


ing i 

\ large proportion of the visitors went to the grounds purposely 
to hear the exceptionally good musical program. Mr. Riesberg’s 
playing was a source of great delight to the assembled thousands 
He played with remarkable ease and delicacy Miss Harris, the 
soprano, was quite as prominent a feature of the program as was 
Mr. Riesberg. She has a voice of wonderful clearness and strengt! 
and sings charmingly. The Bach-Gouvnod “Ave Maria’ was ap 
plauded so enthusiastically and persistently that she had to sing 


twice 








Musicale by Pupils of E, Presson Miller. 





A MIDSUMMER musicale was given at the residence 
of Miss M. E, Palmer, Tucson, July 2, by Miss 
Vivia Brewster, of Lorado, Tex., assisted by Leo Lieber 
mann, the well-known tenor of New York. In spite of 
the heat the audience thoroughly enjoyed every number 
The following program was rendered 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
Polly Willis Arne 
Miss Brewste 
Romance, Mignon I 
Mr. Liebe ant 
Aria, Lucia Dor 
M Brews 
Quand je dors I 
les yeux I ade 
Mr. Liebe ant 
Tis Love E. Pre Mille 
The Re n Why E. Pre Mille 
The Bluebell and Bumble Be« E. Pre M 
Mis w ste 
\ Memor I 1a Rosalind Pa 
A TI t Edna Rosalind Park« 
I r Edna Rosalind Part 
Mr. Liebermanr 
‘) nat I ter hit 
Ope I Blue I M ene 
Miss Bre r 
Mr. Miller at the pia 
Miss Brewster, a girl with a good presence the 
possessor Of a soprano voice ft excep na Ti ancy ani 
range, which she uses intelligently. Every number was 
well sung, especially the “Lucia” aria and the three song 








yy Mr. Miller, in which she captivated her audience He 
trills and coloratura in the former were beautifully done 
She leaves for her home shortly, and will appear in sev 
eral concerts there and in Austin, returning to New York 
n September to continue her studies with Mr. Miller 
Le I ebermann wl Se seas has been very successiu 
sang his numbers with great « expression. F 
the two French songs he substitt 1 “Ich Liebe Dict 
by Mildenberg, and “Donna Vorrei Morir,” by Tost 
with splendid effect. Mr. Liebermar gh, reso 
tenor has been greatly admired, and hx iking rapid 
strides his art. Mr. Miller npani¢ the pian 

Sinyt Sammis’ § Ess.— Miss Samn Ave 

i tar hit on her reappe ICE xing Ky t 

y the appended : 

Miss Sibyl Sammis was greeted ‘ a 
peared Saturday night at Chautau Few pe r r 

spoken before the Kentucky Assem! at 

ity as Miss Sammis. She possesses a be ful voice, rich, f 

yet with intonations of suc weetne and tenderness that 

seems as if its mus and t A r A t it w it 
She was heard with muc elig “ < Ww equal 

ght each time e sings.— Le g Herald 

(ine of the p cipal features { the er eT gr A ec sng 

Miss Sibyl Sammis. Her opening selection was I Nat 
Guard,” and as an encore she sang The Star-Spangled Banne N 

he soloist has ever gained the poy ty wit n Kent ky A 
embly audience as has Miss Sammis last night her re i 

r t reached an vatior Mis Sa is a ur € 

wer and sweetness It wonderf ang¢ | 1 in 
expression, while the tenderne d sweetnes f 

w find way ne's heart ake s r 2g know ‘ 
as a voice that appeals to the ne; this pe 
the secret of her success a8 a singer Le r% Da 

Much of her success is due » her teacher, Madam 
Linné, of Chicago, with whom she studied before going t 
Paris. 

Marion Murtess SINGS rT} young artist sang 
. _ at R -} 1] ( am rath 7 rht j — 
concert at Nockvili« mt within a tortnignt, having 
much success. The local paper said her voice was love 
in quality, well trained, and that her selections wer: 


greatly enj 


Much of |} 
Bissell 


yyed by the audienc« 


ler success 


She shows 


is no doubt due to 


} 


er 


much promise 


teacher, 





Mme. VON KLENNER, Garcia Representative, 


EAS OFENEDYD A. 


Special Summer Sehool at Lake Chautaugua, A. ¥ 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Aay Vocal Instructor. 








FOR PARTICULARS 


Address THE WA\LDMERE, LAKEWOOD, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
or 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK, Second Avenue and 10th Street. 
AFTER OCT. i, 230 WEST Sist STREET. 


Miss 








VAN YORX 


Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Fast 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 








Tenor, 
6 E. f7 $t., 
HEW YORE. 
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A FORMIDABLE LIST. 


‘bb iges SAENGER has just closed a highly success- 
ful season and has gone to the mountains for a 
brief rest, after which he will travel until September 16, 
when he will resume teaching at his studio, 51 East Sixty- 
fourth street. Following is a list of persons who have 
studied with Saenger during the past season, numbering 
i85 They have come from al] part of the United States 


and Canada, and several even from France: 


Miss Sara Anderson Miss Jessie McGibeny. 
Mrs. Emma Aron Tillotson Neel 

Miss Cyrille Aronson Miss Elizabeth Nash 

\. ¢ Angus Miss Mary E. Oak 
Miss Katherine Arnold Thomas F. ©’Connor 
Miss Ada Austin Charles Rufus Osgood 
Miss Lilias V. Armstrong Miss Katherine Pike 
Miss Blanche Amson Miss Millie E. Pottgiser 


Miss G. Passedoit. 
Miss N. K. Prase 
Mrs. Lilian Warner Patchen. 


Misé Georgina Ballin 
Chas. E 
Mrs. Maud H. Banton 


Burnham 





‘iliss Bessie Bowmar Miss Katherine Pope 

Miss Margaret Berry Miss Hanna Phillips 

Mrs. Alexander ID). Brownlie Miss Alice M. H. Pfizer 

Miss Birnenfe Mrs. Payne 

\. E. Blight Mrs. E, H. Peacock 

Miss Emma Brokis Miss Anna V. Roche 

Miss A. Bowne Miss I. M. Ryerson 

Miss Helen M. Burdick Mrs. Marie F. Rappold 

Miss Alice Kraft Benscn Miss B. Reinheimer 

Mr Milton E. Blanchard Mrs. Ella M. Von Ryhine 

Miss Alice Chalk Miss Amy Ray 

Miss Georgia Coy Miss Gertrude Rosenthal. 

Miss Mary Cook Mrs. Julia H. Rhode 

Miss Katherine Colvin William G. Rockwell 

Miss Sara Cohen George W. Reift 

Miss May E. Cosgrove Miss Fay Randall 

F. M. Cleary Miss Gertrude Robbin 

Miss Julia J. Calhoun Miss Lizzie Reid 

Miss Katherine Deaa Miss Alice T. Roberts 
n E. Dinsmore Mrs. Joseph Franklin Roc 

M Amelia De Miss Mary L. Ryan 

Daniel C. Donovar Miss Maude Ramey 

Mr \. B. Dexter Mrs. Carrie R. Sapinsky 

Normand J, D’Esterre Mrs. Isaac W. Spiegelberg 

Miss Ella Daker George R. Strauss 

M P. Daly Miss Laura Strauss 

Louis A. Espinal liss Mabel G Seamar 

Ml Da R Edd Mrs. M. J. Stein 

! WwW. S. 1 Miss Minnie Seldnets 

\\ m i « Edward Sydney Segal 

Miss Ensminger Ilerman Springer 

Ml H. PD. Ex t \l Minnie Sand 

Miss Sarah Fried Edward S. Stearr 

Miss Martha Falk Miss Marie Stoddart 

Miss Jeanne Frankel Miss Rose M. Sonn 

Mi \lice Goldthwaite Miss Grace W. Sims 

M Sadie Gar M Maud Simpson 

M ( yn M. Gilbe Mr Alice C. Stock 

I V.G lwir Miss Anna L. Schwartz 

Mi Miriam Gilmer Miss Mildred Strauss 

\W \. Grace Miss Florence Schaeffe1 

Miss Mamie T. Gill Miss Mabel A. Shaw 

Carl Heller Ml Esther Steinberger 

Mrs. Katherine Hanford A. C. Ste in 

Miss Violet Hart Mrs, Ol lo J. Smit 

Miss Elsa Herzfeld Miss Clyde Searcy 

Mrs. Philip C. Hornech Miss Hl. Simon 

Miss Katherine Hart Miss Gertrude Sinn 

M R R. Harknes Miss Marie Stillwell 

( W. Hawkit Miss Kate Schneider 

\llen C. Hinel Mrs. W. W. Smit 

M Jennie Hi Chas. F. Shaw 

M Ed Hod ’ M. W. Smit 

Edwin Isit Victor Streator 

Ml Josephine S. Jac Miss Frances Seligsberg 


Mrs. N. K. Standart. 
Captain Stott. 

Miss Nelda Von Seyfried. 
Miss Minnie Tracey. 


Albert Jeannotte. 

Miss Stella Kahn. 

Mrs. Trekla W. Kempner. 
Mrs. Martha Royle King. 
Miss Estelle Lawrence. Miss Clara Turnbull. 

Miss Selma J. Levy. William A. Templeton. 
Miss Martha L, Lewis. Miss Florence Turner. 
Miss Rosalie Loew. W. S. Thunder. 

Mrs. H. W. Leimkauf Miss Thorley. 

Miss Marguerite Lewis. Samuel Thorstenberg 

Miss Alice Merritt. Miss Frances M. Votry. 
George S. Madden. Miss Anna Winkopp. 
William F. Muenster. Mrs. John C. Westervelt. 
Miss Bertha Miehling Herbert Wellington. 

Miss Blanche Morrison Mrs. Fred. S. Wardwell. 
Miss Gertrude Wait. 

Miss Laura Mueller Miss Rose Walter. 

Miss Annabelle Mack. Mrs. I. H. Weinberg. 
Miss Grace Mangam. Miss Wilson 

Paul H. Mueller. Ilenry Wolcot Warner 
Miss Edith G. Mackey Mrs. Henry Wolcot Warner 
Frederick R. Meigs. Miss Marie B, Weber 
Miss Elsa Marshall, John Young 

Miss Grace Musselman Miss Georgia Yager 

Miss Grace E. Murdock Mrs. Ernest F. Youn 

Mrs. Julia Dilly Maddox Mrs. Rebe W. Zimmerman. 
Miss Helen R. McDermott 


Mrs. George Elmer Miles 


Gregory Hast. 


REGORY HAST, the English tenor, who is famous 
for his London ballad concerts in the Queen’s and 
Royal Albert Halls, and for his appearances at the St 
James’ Hall Pops, the Patti and Crystal Palace Saturday 
concerts, will tour America in November and December 
this year under Loudon G. Charlton's direction 
Mr. Hast’s voice, wide in range and of beauty and 
purity in quality, he uses with exceptional artistic style 
His interpretation is cultivated and refined, and he has 
unusual linguistic facility French and Italian songs, 
German lieder and old English ballads are included in his 
extensive and varied repertory, besides over sixty ora 
torios and cantatas. Mr. Hast’s musical career was be 
gun as boy soloist at St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, under Alfred 
Later he studied oratorio with the 
He has held several of the important 


Ayres, the organist 
tenor Sims Reeves 
church appointments in London. Since the retirement of 
Edward Lloyd Mr. Hast has filled the place of principal 
tenor at the London ballad concerts. He has achieved 
signal success at the Richter concerts at Manchester, as 
well as at the Queen’s Hall oratorio concerts and at im 
portant music festivals in London and elsewhere 

Mr. Hast can give but the months of November and 
December to America, as he is booked for an early au 
tumnal tour abroad with Blanche Marchesi; another in 


January and February, 1902, with Whitney Tew, and in 


ECENT correspondence from Italy gives the news of a 
very elaborate concert given in the studio of the well 
known teacher, Vittorio Carpi, in Milan, when the program 
was devoted to the works of the late Verdi. The Carpi 
pupils—among whom was the American girl Winnie Titus 
a promising soprano—were assisted by some of the best 
artists in Milan. The soloists on the program under the 
direction of Sig. Carpi were Anna Kribel Vanzo, Jane 
Mansour, Winnie Titus, Vittorio M. Vanzo, Giusepp 
Moretti and Antonio Russolo 








January with 


Commencing in 


SOUTHERN MUSIC TEACHERS. 


A MOST successful meeting in every way was the 
second annual convention of the Southern Music 
Teachers’ Association, held in Chattanooga recently. 
Although there was no increase of attendance over last 
year, the good accomplished was _ infinitely greater 
Through the impossibility of raising a large guarantee 
fund, the program committee were thrown on the re- 
sources of the South for their artists, and the meeting 
has proved that we need never be dependent on Northern 
artists for good programs. With three exceptions, all 
who appeared on the programs are members of the asso 
ciation and all the concerts were of artistic excellence 
The first meeting of the association was devoted to the 
address of welcome, response and president’s address, 
after which the committees were named and the members 
adjourned until evening, when a complimentary concert 
and reception were tendered the S. M. T. A. members by 
the Music Club, Schubert Club and Woman’s Chorus of 
Chattanooga. The concert was excellent throughout, the 
best of the local talent taking part. Worthy of special 
mention were the chorus numbers, given by the Midwin 
Albert H. Morehead, director His 
chorus sings like one voic The numbers were “Marvel 
ous Work,” from “The Creation,” with solo part by Miss 
Lois Stock, and a group of songs—“The First Spring 
Day,” Mendelssohn; “O Hush Thee, My Baby,” Sulli- 
unknown, the first two of the 


ter Festival Chorus 


van, and “Barcarolle,” 
group being sung without accompaniment 

The reception which followed the concert was attended 
by 250 of Chattanooga's best musical and literary pe ople 

The next morning from 9 to 11 was devoted to the 
vocal teachers, many interesting papers being read. The 
first paper was a report of the “Public School Commis 
sion,” by B. C. Davis, of Atlanta, chairman 

\n interesting paper on “Public School Music as it Re 
lates to Higher Musical Training,” by J. W 
of Raleigh, N. ¢ 

Prof. August Geiger, of La Grange, Ga 
Music Course of Our 


Jeudwine, 
was read 

discussed in 
his paper, “A Few Defects in the 
Colleges and Private Schools.” After the discussion 
called forth by this paper, Frank Stayton Thompson, of 
: Re spiration 


Richmond, Va., read an instructive paper o1 


and Breath Control.” The meeting closed with a violin 
olo by Josef O. ¢ 
Legend,” by Roy L. Smith, also 


fine composition was beautifully played by Mr 


idek, of Chattanooga Norwegian 
Chattanooga. This 
Cadek 
accomp nied by the author 

At the business meeting, which followed the report of 
Ferdinand Dunkley, of Ashevillk N. ( 


nterest 


chairman of the 
program committee, excited. mucl 
The place for the next meeting was voted on at this 
meeting, Asheville being chosen, and the date set for June 
24, 25 and 26, 1902 
An account of the recitals will be given next week 


Mrs. Joseph Reynolds, one of the best musicians of 
the South, and her husband are among the guests regis 
Aldine Hotel g Mr. and Mrs 


Memphis, Tenn., where they are 


tered at the Sarate 


Reynolds resice at 





leaders in society 





HAROLD BAUER, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 


For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Representative for Europe: ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 59 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS, 








IN IN cr 


HUMPHRYES 





FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 
Care MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, or 


Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 





407 First Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





nuBY GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 
REPERTOIRE, 


Under the direction of HENRY WOLF SONN. 


Boston Address: 159 Tremont Street. 





vere JODEa i I. 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 


Miss Belle A. Rolston was married recently to John (¢ 
Rexford, of Janesville, Wis. Miss Rolston has been home 
but a short time, having studied for years abroad 

Signor and Signora Valenza gave a delightful concert re 
cently, assisted by Cragg Walston, violinist. Signora Va 
lenza received many flowers and was recalled several times 
Signor Valenza gave several harp numbers delightfully, 
and was also given enthusiastic recalls 

James Parsons Beach, the pianist, who has been spend 
ing the past year in Boston studying, will return to Minne 
apolis in September 

Miss Ella Beatrix Carter, pupil of Hermann Zoch, and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Carter, Casselton, N. Dak., 
gave a piano recital recently in the First Unitarian Church 

The marriage of Miss Ruth Anderson and Charles d'Art 
lington Reohr took place at the home of the bride’s parents 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Anderson, 1826 Chicago avenue. Rev 
Charles C. Reohr read the service. Miss Anderson’s pet 
sonal attractions fully equal her musical powers, for which 
she has attained a considerable reputation abroad as well 
as in her own country 

Mrs. Bellaire, Miss Celestia Bellaire and Miss Louiss 
Bellaire have located in St. Paul on their return from New 
York 

A pleasing program of organ numbers was given re 
cently by Hamlin H. Hunt, in Plymouth Church, the selec 
tions being admirably rendered. W. Scott Woodworth was 
the soloist 

At the concert given at the Welsh Church recently Miss 


Clara Williams sang a group of charming songs 


FAILURE OF “THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 
Tomer COWLES, .who, after a remarkably suc 


cessful season, returned from London in time for 
the annual “washing” of the “Lamb it Bayside, L. I 
recently, entertained hi brother Laml wit a hard 
luck story on theatrical advertising in London during the 
run of “The Fortune Teller” at the Shaftesbury. Cowles 
is two weeks in advance of the Nielsen Opera Company, 
from which he resigned, owing to differences with the 
autocratic Alice, which he refuses to discuss either in 
public or in private. Stories have been known to float 
across the Atlantic before, however, and it is persistently 
rumored that Mr. Cowles, who was the basso profundo 


of the Nielsen company, would preier to walk the side 
walks of New York indefinitely rather than sing again in 
the same company with the refractory prima donna. He 
has signed with Frank L. Perley, who is still Miss Niel 
sen’s manager, but expects to be in another big orgat 
ization, plans for which Mr. Perley has hidden up his 
sleeve 

But speaking of advertising, Mr. Cowles says the Niel 
sen Opera Company went into London on rubbers and the 
eighty odd members had to walk on tiptoe throughout 
their stay by special order of the original advertising man 
of the Shaftesbury Theatre 

“Mr. Perley and George Bowles were both white-head 
ed,” says Cowles, “when they found what they were up 
against. Mr. Musgrove was away | t of the time and 
the man employed by the theatre to handle the publi ty 
business had the most beautiful ‘piano’ way of doing 
things If he belonged to the New York Fire Depart 
ment he would have the bells muffled. We were practi 
cally unheralded in London. Nothing was known about 


any one except the star until the first night. Our names 


Ta 


were not even in front of the house, a common practice at MARY MUNCHHOFF. 
all other London houses. 

“And that first night was a terror. The ‘booh-ers club’ 
opened upon us in the second act, and if it hadn't been 
for Charley Mitchell, the old prize fighter, they would 


The American Nightingale’s Success in the Leipsic Ge- 
wandhaus Under Nikisch. 
FIFTEENTH GEWANDHAUS CONCERT 


. . ‘ ‘ st eamed ve t < 
have arranged our funeral on the spot. When the ‘booh AN - - ; _ _ 
. coins J ’ ’ evera evening ! A new surprise { 
ers started their racket in the pit, Mitchell jumped up in ||. athe eeaontenee of Stles Gary 2 ok it 
one of the stalls in front of them and drowned them out. She excels a er distinguished predec« Gew 
Someone started to ‘booh’ again, but Mitchell, pointing during season in possessing 
eine ttack = ’ y . 


him out, exclaimed: 
“*Here you, over there; do that again and I'll come , ¥ 





r < rature An PI { 
over and wring your neck. ttributes was given in Handel's nd L’Alleg 
“Welt, they all know Charley, and as none cared for Penseroso ed Moderat She g x t 
a set-to with him they let us alone. But it was a close pars y  Semenert, “vies 
1 : filled e « ectatior 
call. We had made good from the opening chorus and ' . 
' es ebe 
there was really no occasion for interference quisitely rendered, and an encore, ¢ 
“The trouble was they didn’t understand that hoary old mands of th dience, was « 
joke which Joe Cawthorne tells Herbert about the bird Adolf R eipziger lage 
named ‘Enza,’ and when Cawthorne said: ‘I opened the 5 M MI 
your « tura nee ir ( 
cage and in-flew-enza,’ they didn’t conceive that he was eared for the first time in the Ge 
not telling it for a new ‘wheeze’ and began to ‘booh-oo he attained rarely the e of nk \ 
ooo’ to beat the band. ‘We've heard that before,’ they 8° we ' 
; : She has re ‘ I i 
cried, and they didn’t catch the meaning until some time 
’ ” . ‘ y cult ited ! y ‘ 
later Evening Sun ont ‘austin a, gotienl rite. I 
nes ‘ re Her 1 
nd gave o 
Heten Trust.—Here are some British press notices for instance, Marce Se Oo 
earned by the well-known soprano future ¢ wads : : 
I ( r y 
Mars. Trust's CONCERT Mrs. Helen Trust gave a most tractive 
neert in the Bechstein Hall yesterday, when her charming style 
nd her unaffected way of singing were displayed in four old Eng Ma Oe , 
h songs, Arne’ ntata, ““Cymon and Iphigénia D t S . . 
Robin,” Boyce re Me, Shepherd und Carey's Pastora Song 
Massenet and ( minade, sung to har ccompaniment, ex he 
ted her skill in French diction, and the great air from Mozart K 
‘astore,”” he neat « f florid r rhe I | ‘ - 
He k 
. 
\r ere re rog i wn up Mr i 
er esterd °_ M I f . 
‘ Eng gs, of ‘ N N : . 
( ' ' re : Arne (1 ! ed x I " 
' eK alt citat ‘ Ne ‘2 " 
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! s kK t XR i gl r I ved Ml 
‘ ' ed air by 1 ‘ ) . 
€ H 
1] Me S i , set led w g ! 
! ( 663, died Mr Heler r 
\ PF 
f he r l flexil t ere we l " ese . 
r hile « r perfe eat n j rn € ; 
the M lrus red five Fres ng ‘ : 
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! M enet ered e conce give i 
1 4 f exq e de a f tome Stand | y ~ 
D F \ g 
M Helen 1 t interprete r gs wit r " af \ 
may be ng d r M . 
I June 13 x ‘ ; 
He 
Yesterday afterr e Be r H M H I ® 
r f ide ea st erest She |} € XR j t 
t efine Style and a mpar i le i oe ¥ 
anne S as r n 1 t and « . 
\ 
, Her singing of a series of old Eng ‘ : 
tog lelightf Pall Mall Gazette, J , seat ¥ 
D N 
\ ’ r : af noon at Be r | \ Hele as 
\ : J ‘I 1 
meat « iW 
x ! ne 4 ; 
| ti ible aftert r goer ~ 
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t cighteentl ntury music, and the g song Art 
! ! r contemporaries, w ‘ c egat i i ' 
er ng w e elegar 1 refine \ ’ ; > 
a we en se tior fn ern French « t ng t 
mpanimes ' ‘ Miss Mir , OCAL INSTRUCTION A prominent vocal teacher 
ter proved a ghiy effective innovation, partic arly im suc delicate 7 t , 
yf ) maining at home this s " 
trifles as Massenet’s “Zanetto” and “Le Saif Tu.” Later in the of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 
Seeenoen Mice. Teast aave a mced secteemence of MM have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 
L.’ Amer lhe Daily Graphic, June 14, 19 dress Votce, care of Musica Courier 


Mme, SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig. CAMPANARI, 


And other Members of the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 
Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRES 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St.. NEW YORK 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 











THIRD AMERICAN TOUR | toi concerts 


SEASON (901-2. Last Season. 


Leonora gJACKSON 


ASSISTED BY Harry A Fellows, 


Tenor. 











William Bauer, Pianist. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 
Address: NEW YORK, 31 Union Square West. CHICAGO, 71 Monroe Street. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 
July 6, 1901 t 
URELY so terrible a mistake was never made in this 
world as that which I made a few weeks ago. I 
actually described Julian Sturgis, librettist of Doc 
tor Stanford’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
In so doing I was (it would seem) confus- 





as a panto- 
mime writer 
ing him with another gentleman whose name, though it 
sounds the same, is spelt differently. This was very fear 
ful. I don’t know whether my life is safe, for it is impos- 
sible to tell who is the more angry—Julian Sturgis, because 
he has been called a writer of pantomimes, or the other 
gentleman, because he has been blamed for so bad a li 
bretto as that of “Much Ado About Nothing.’ 

that while I knew of one gentleman capable of writing 
so deplorable a book—for I had winced under his panto 
mimes—I did not even know of the existence of Julian 


My excuse 


Sturgis. But, after all, how is it the old rhyme runs? 
Strange that such difference should be 
"Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledece 
It really matters not at all. No one will go to hear 
Much Ado About Nothing” at Covent Garden, and though 
Charles Manners told me the other day that he intended to 
play it in the provinces I fancy he will not play it often. 
It is also announced to be given somewhere in German 
Oh! these German opera houses—but, there also, I dare 


prophesy it will not be given often 


I have no prejudice 
igainst Professor Stanford; I have never in my life met 
him; but I know that dry scores do not remain green, for 
the simple reason that they never were green; and I be- 
lieve that the cash-down sort of galvanism is no effective 
substitute for the great resurrection of the dead 


. 4 _-s 
vv ve 


Last week I did not attend the opera once, and I see 
no reason to regret it. But on Monday IJ went as in duty 
hound to hear Ternina’s Isolde. It was certainly a very 
That Ternina is a wonderful 


When you see 


memorable performance 
woman I should never dream of denying 
her in one of her best parts—certainly not when you see 
her in so wretched an opera as “La Tosca”—you could 
wear that her voice was the finest in the world and her 


face the most beautiful il and expressive in the world, and 
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her acting the most splendid in the world. Yet, all the 
same, when one comes to analyze her with care one finds 
that not one of these propositions is sound. Her voice, 
though good, is not one of the greatest ones; her vocal 
art is just good enough to make one remember other 
artists who, inferior in intention, are more perfect; her 
style of beauty I will not discuss; her acting, noble 
though it is, is for minutes together far inferior to, say, 
Calvé’s. The really marvelous characteristic of the 
woman is her power of forming a complete, consistent 
conception of a part and using now her voice, now her 
acting, now her facial expression, to drive home to the 
audience everything she has seen in the part. I admire 
her, I say, enormously; and I repeat that her Isolde is a 
memorable feat 3ut to my mind it does not compare 
Most of my brethren grow rhap- 
her Isolde; to me it is only 


with her Brinnhilde 
sodical when they speak of 
a very powerful representation of a part in an opera; it 
is not, as the others say, Isolde herself living and quiver 
ing and shivering in the flesh. But as this was her last 
appearance in a singularly trying season, perhaps she 
was unable quite to do herself justice. The newly im 
ported tenor from somewhere in Germany or Denmark, 
Mr. Forchhammer, is an industrious worker at his job; 
persistent, conscientious, not inartistic, but decidedly not 
great. Brema’s Brangaene was, as I am afraid it will al 
ways be now, too at Mi too important, and by very far 
too self-conscious. Being Brema’s it of course has its 
dozens of fine points, but it does not come near her splen- 
did Brangaene of the years that are past, dead and well- 
nigh forgotten. 

The playing of the orchestra under Lohse was really 
magnificent. This conductor was totally unknown to me 
when he first arrived here (I do not mean merely that I had 
not met him—for I have not done that yet, nor am I likely 
to do so—but that in my insular ignorance I had never 
heard of him) ; and I am not too vain to admit that one or 
two of his earlier performances did not delight me. But 

he went on the truth was borne in upon me that here 
was a very great artist. In this belief his last “Tristan” 
confirmed me. There is nothing to be said of the others. 
The scenery was deplorable. The first scene might not 
make a cat laugh, because cats do not make a habit of going 


to sea, and so do not know what is possible and what is 
impossible in the rig of a ship. But had a sea lion or 
other ferocious maritime animal been among the audience 
the other night, he would—granted that he was carnivorous 
—certainly have left the occupants of the stalls untouched, 
mounted the stage, inquired for the scene painter, eaten 
him, and then have taken as dessert as much as he could 
devour of the people who “manage” our only opera and 
consider such things fit for what claims to be one of the 
greatest opera houses in the world. The last scene was 
even worse, for it simply sets at naught Wagner's care 
fully written directions. But what would you of Covent 
Garden? It is shockingly bad, and it will never be better, 
because not an ounce of brains goes to the management 
ot it. 
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However, even Covent Garden had the sense to revive 
Isidore de Lara’s “ Messaline” on Tuesday evening. I don't 
for a moment suggest anything so absurd as that this was 
done on artistic grounds. On artistic grounds the work 
was by a fluke produced two years ago; and as it drew 
some of the largest houses of the season the management 
desired to play it again last year. That proved impossible, 
as the proper artists were not procurable and there was no 
time—in such a house as Covent Garden—to train fresh 
ones. However, this season Tamagno was again available 

he created the part of Helion at Monte Carlo in 1899; 
Calvé was available, having learned the part of Messaline 
for a recent Milan performance; and so on. So it was de 
termined to revive the work. I can fairly say that it was 
enthusiastically received by a crowded house 


Calvé is not nearly so good as was Heglon in her part 


Tamagno does not sing his as well as Alvarez did, but 


he looks it better. Of the tendédr I prefer to say nothing 
until after the next representation. Gilibert showed him 
self as perfect an artist as ever. The orchestra under 
Flon was dull and sleepy. But, I say, the public accepted 


the work, as was just, and it has undoubtedly now gone 
As for the critics, they 
Vernon 


into the permanent repertory 
were divided—as usual Some of them—like 
Blackburn—told the truth about the opera; most of them 
hedged, as they generally do; a few showed their incom 
petence, or greatness, or hopeless bias, by -describing it 
as a bad, not to say a disgusting, work. The Times, in 
particular, fully came up to my expectations. This news 
paper, which I believe has about the smallest circulation 
of any London journal, is always worth reading. Or, 
since this statement is a little too sweeping, let me say 
that I always find it worth reading to learn Dr. Stan 
ford’s views. Naturally the 7imes does not approve of 
“Messaline.” It finds ‘‘Messaline” immoral, &c. Its 
critique is couched in the most ladylike terms, and doubt 
half a dozen old maids will be stimulated to 


ara’s achievement. I would 


less at least 
come to hear Isidore de L 
that my writings had so gigantic and widespread an in 
fluence! But as fate has denied me that scaetiones I can 
at least boldly speak my mind, and say that though “Mes 
saline” is by no means without its defects, it remains in 
spite of them by a long way the best opera written by an 
Englishman for years. It is going to be given in Amer 
ica, and such of the inhabitants of that country as have 
survived the heat wave will be able to judge it for them 
selves 
SF & 

Paderewski has given a second recital. Which is to 
say, he has clean beaten the retiring tenor or prima donna 
After they reach the modest age of 150 or 160 years they 
begin to retire, and they generally go on retiring them 
until death interrupts their triumphant progress. But here 
is Paderewski, as yet quite a young man, and he 
ready acquired the difficult art of giving his “only recital of 
Unfortunately in the process of 


has al 


the season” twice over. 
acquiring it he seems to have forgotten a goodly part of 
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At 
but his determination 


the art of playing the piano well. one time his most 
was not his hair, 


f his instrument, 


remarkable feature 


always to fetch a fine tone out o never to 


if it could be avoided, always to phrase 


These 
Nowadays he plays divinely for a 


play a wrong note 


with all his brain and his heart things one notices 
minutes, 


hard 


no longer. few 


then he lapses into sheer slovenliness; into wretched, 


harsh tone; into sentimentality, into phrasing that would 


not honor an academy student. On Tuesday part of the 


Jeethoven op. I1f was magnificent, but afterward it 
drifted off into mere inanity. As for some Mendelssohn 
“Songs Without Words,” one cannot think of them with 
out growing blasphemous. His tone was nearly always 
poor; but I blame that, on this occasion at least, on the 
piano Joun F. RuNCIMAN 


| The pianos used by Paderewski in his recitals in 
built that might 
half a century 


England are on a system have 


been acceptable piano virtuosity 
the 
no longer adapted to. the concert room. 


Liszt-Rubinstein period they are 
We heard 
Paderewski play on one of those grands in Queen’s 
Hall after tour, during 
which he used a grand piano with a 70-ton tension. 


ago. Since 


a triumphant American 


Everything in connection with the piano was rela- 
The old 
Parisian grand 


tive to that tension, including its quality. 


school, thin toned, light tensioned, 


piano used by Paderewski in England would not be 


tolerated in a concert hall in America for five 
minutes, and Paderewski could make no success in 


America on such a piano. Just as a great violinist 


who is in the habit of playing a Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius violin would fail if he played on a Mir- 
court fiddle. 


With all the fine material used and attention paid 


to detail and finish Paris does not know how to 
build a piano. The music studios of that city are 
filled with tin pans, most of them out of tune con- 
tinually and unfit for use for accompanying. 
EpiroR MusicaL Courter. | 

\sHevILLe, N. C., SUMMER ScHoo..—The artists for this 
chool, who also participate in the regular subscription 
concerts during July and August, left for the famous 


Southern mountain resort on Sunday, excepting Baritone 


Percy Hemus, who had but just returned from his Kansas 
Missouri trip, and he left later. Miss Estelle Harris, so 
prano; Miss Edith Clarke, contralto (of Boston) ; Charles 

A. Rice, tenor (who goes middle of August) ; Claude Trev 
lyn, violinist, and F. W. Riesberg are there on_ the 
ground; the opening reception at the Women’s College was 
held Monday evening, and the first concert occurs next 
Thursday. So far this summer it has not been above 80 
Fahr., a welcome state of things to the parboiled New 
Yorker The handsome booklet relating to the summer 
school and concerts will be sent on application to A. P 
Babcock, Asheville, N. ¢ 

Percy Hemus in Topeka, Kan.—Mr. Hemus gave some 
successful recitals a fortnight ago in Kansas and Missouri, 
and the following, from the Topeka Capital, gives an 
idea of his success: 

\ large and fashionable gathering of Topeka musicians took place 
yesterday morning at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Park 
hurst, in Potwin, when Percy Hemus, the well-known baritone, gave 
avecual, ~ * * 

Mr. Hemus’ voice is a baritone of rare strength and sweetness 
Its qualities are those which result from a combination of unusual 
natural talent and exquisite cultivation He sings with an easy 
grace that is yet forceful and eloquent, and at all times delightful 
From an artistic standpoint the recital was probably the most com 
plete success of any similar entertainment given in Topeka since 


the Henschel concert early in the winter. 


THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


Kaltenborn Orchestra 
this month is 
Hubler The 
with orchestral 
accompaniment Kalten 
born is about to rehearse is the Beethoven Septet for violin, 


novelties which the 
A will play at the St. Nicholas Garden 
a quartet for French horns by Heinrich 
composer describes it as “A Concertstuck” 
Another composition which Mr 


MONG the 


viola, ‘cello, bass, horn, clarinet and.bassoon. The Theo 
dore Thomas Orchestra has played this work with dupli 
cate parts, but Mr. Kaltenborn will undertake to present 
it this time at this concert in the original form, 
he himself playing the violin part. Both the new horn 
quartet and the Beethoven Septet will be played at the 


As a special compliment 
Mollenhauer 


— 
-/ 


concert on Sunday night, July 28 
to Mr. Kaltenborn, old 
and his youngest son will appear at the concert on July 
Miss 
would indicate), a young 
will 
evening, July 
Miss 


his teacher Edward 
playing together a violin duet with the orchestra 
Mercedes O'Leary 
American pianist of Spanish and Irish extraction, 
at Friday 


(as her name 
ap 
pear as soloist the concert on 20 
She will play the 
Shay, who scored a brilliant success with her performance 
of the Moszkowski at the Kaltenborn c 
last month, again next Tuesday July 23 
This 
pearance, 
selt F 
recent years. 

The 


diences which taxed the 


Grieg Concerto in A minor Jessi 


Concerto mecerts 


will play evening, 


young artist selected a novelty for her previous ap 


her second engagement will play the Hen 


New York in 


and at 
minor Concerto, a work not heard in 
au 
Mr 


Wednesd: 


the 


capacity 


of Wagner festival attracted 


of the 


two nights 
auditorium 
Kaltenborn himself played solos at both the Ly 


sized audience assembled 


Phe 


concert 


and Thursday concerts. A fair 


concert Friday night advanced 


of the 


Shelley's new 


for the operatic on 


announcements first performance in form 
Rowe 
did 


and 


and Julie 


big 


their 


Romeo 


the 


Harry opera 


apparently not raise a ripple in town, tor 


spicuous by absence 


THe Musica 


musicians critics were con 


It 
to uphold 


has always been the policy oj CouRIER 


al and the 


Ameri composers 
the 
American 


at 


encourage per 


formance of their works, but critical understanding 


the 
at 


most pronounced draw 


Mr. Shelley's 


even of type must 


the line ambition writing 
rhe 
has 


curious 


operatic 


most that this Brooklyn organist and choirmaster 


his latest 
comp sers ot 
Wagner, 


doing in is to produce a 


hints from 


succeeded in 


medley of at least five 


Gounod, Mascagni, Sullivan and 


all 
tenor 


countries 
Dvorak 
The 
delightfully 
Miller 
The 
Liebermann 
Mr 
Finck 
that a 


borrowed from in a freehanded fashion 
Gounod, was 
of E 
the 
Mr 


The orchestra 


strongly 
Leo 


going 


solo, which 


suggests 
Liebermann, a pupil 
make 
is Wagnerian, 
Walker 


thin and 


sung by 


Presson who is to his mark in 


which was by 
Miss ( 


Shelley's 
of the 


world duo, sung 


and harlotte 
work 


Evening Post, 


ot 1S 


Mr 


casions 


tion 
One 


commonplace 


stated on various oc 


musica! composition to be worthy of con 


have an idea musical idea 


It 
there 


sideration must here is no 
in Mr. Shelley's work so far 


out 


as can be traced is with 


basis, and there is no development, for no 


thematic material from which to develop 


Mrs 


nt 


the appeared on Sunday 
She 
Mr 


accompaniment by Emile Levy, 


Elizabeth Hazard, soprano, 


sang Schubert's “Serenade” 
Kaltenborn 


in the first part of the pro 


night for the third time 


to violin obligato played by and the piano 


gram, scoring her usual success with the large audience 
As an encore she sang “The Suwanee River,” revealing 
again those beautiful high notes for which her singing is 
marked. In the second part of the concert Mrs. Hazard 
sang Grieg’s “Sunshine Song” in English and that com 
poser’s impassioned love song, “Ich Liebe Dich,” in Ger 
man. She sang the latter particularly well, and was re 
called twice and then added Macfarlane’s effective little 
“Marguerite,” without accompaniment. Singing without 
the piano showed the purity as well as sweetness of Mrs 
Hazard’s voice. 

Last evening (Tuesday) Leopold Winkler and Mr 
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Kaltenborn were the soloists. Review of that concert next 
week. 
Following are the programs for the remainder of this 
week and Sunday next 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 
Miscellaneous Night 
Overture, Manfred Schumann 
sallet music, Boabdil Moszkowski 
Scherzo valse—Malaguenna 
Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes Liszt 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Die Walkire Wagner 
James Fitch Thomson 
Spring Van der Stucken 
Rondo d’ Amour Van Westerhout 
Waltz, Roses from the Sout! Strauss 
Overture, I] Guarany Gome 
Spanish Rhapsodie Chabrier 
Danse des Sylphes Berlioz 
Blumengelfluster Von Blon 
March, from Symphony Leonore Ra 
rHURSDAY, JULY 18 
Wagner Night 
Fest Overture Lassen 
Ballet Suite, La K gane W t 
Oboe s Adelaide Beet er 
Joseph Eller 
Snowflakes Bend 
Spring Van der Stucke 
Miss Mary Mansfield 
Waltz, Vienna Woods Strauss 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagner 
Siegfried Idyl W agner 
Aria, Dich theure Halle, Tannhauser Wagner 
Miss Mary Mansfield 
Introduction to Third Act, Tristan und Isolde Wagner 
Corno Englese solo, Joseph Eller 
Flower Girls’ Scene, Parsifa Wagner 
Centennial March Wagner 
FRIDAY, JULY 109 
Operatic Night 
Overture, Semiramide k 
Selection, Cavalleria Ru na Mascag 
Selection, La Traviata Verd 
\ ns Romance in } Beet ‘ 
Jose K rik 
Ballet music, Copelia Delibes 
Waltz, Pomone (by request) Waldteufe 
Prologue, Pagliac« Leoncava 
Ballet music, Le Cid Massene 
Entr’acte, Philemon et B Gouno 
Grand March, Queen of Sheba Goldmarh 
SATURDAY, JULY 
I ilar Night 
Marcl Avant ( Kalten! 
Overture, William Te Rossit 
Intermezz Naila Delibe 
Waltz, Copelia De 
Sele The Ge Jone 
Reverie Botte 
\ M K arik 
Reve du Ba Eilenberg 
( ns Provenga De \cqua 
M Mir e I r 
Waltz, Hofballtanze St 
Irish Fantaisie Hert 
Senegambian Pa Rose 
Selection, Florodora Stuart 
Wedding Marcl Mend 
Sl DAY, ITULY 
Sa 1 Nigh 
Overture, Rienzi Wagne 
Allegro Moderato ’ 
Unfinished Symp s sber 
Andante con Mot , 
Kammenoi Ostrow k nste 
lrio, for horn, flute and Abe ‘ , 
Mr. Schulze, Mr t Mr. S etze 
Symphonic Poem, Mazeppa Liszt 
String Quartet 
Andante Cantabile Ischaikowsky 
Gavotte, Bonheur Hartog 
(By spe eque 
The Kaltenborn String Q 
Waltz, Freuet Euch des Lebens Strauss 
Prelude, Parsifal Wagner 
Violin soli 
Air Bac 
Largo Hande 
Franz Ka 
Mi Rhapsodie Chabrier 
Coronation March Svendsen 


(Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADORESS: 
610 N. Srw Sraser. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA. 


Published Every Saturday During the Year. 
GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR ALL 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
and IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OB PARTS THEREOF. ALSO SPECIALLY DE- 
VOTED TO POPULAR KUSIC and YAUDEVILLE.' 

Fer Perticalars apply to‘‘Saturday Extra Department.”’ 


i iow: Duke of Argyll is not only writing the 

memoirs of his mother-in-law, Queen Vic- 
toria, but is doing the libretto for a new opera on 
which Hamish MacCunn is engaged. 


HE comic opera of Richard Strauss which is to 
T be sung next season at Dresden is called 
“Feuersnoth,” and relates the experiences of a sort 
of Till Eulenspiegel, who plays merry pranks in 
Munich, a subject we imagine that will prove very 
congenial to this remarkable composer. 


ERNON BLACKBURN wrote the following 
exquisitely ironical sentence in the Pail Mall 
Gazette: 

“It would be absurd on the part of any critic to 
deny that in spite of Joachim’s accomplishments 
and taste, his ways have, in these days, declined 
upon mistune.” 


——_ 


E read as if in a stupor of concerts given by 

fashionable women in Paris to raise funds 

so as to enable “poor but gifted musicians” the joy 

of a visit to Bayreuth. For what? Surely not for 

the singing, or for the interpretation of Wagner! 

It is so like musical Paris to discover Bayreuth 
when in its decadence. 


HE Herald tells the following curious story in 
its literary news: 

“Miss Bessie Bedford, the novelist, who wrote 
‘The Harp of Life,’ under the pen name of ‘Eliza- 
beth Godfrey,’ and who lives at Southbourne, a 
suburb of Bournemouth, has been condemned by a 
jury to pay a sum of 4o shillings as compensation 
to ‘Dan’ Godfrey, Jr., the conductor of the muni- 
cipal band and director of the winter gardens at 
Bournemouth, 

“The injury alleged by Mr. Godfrey was that he 
has been made the principal character of the novel, 
and that there are passages in it calculated to do 
harm to his professional reputation. Evidently the 
jury did not assess the damages very highly. 

“Miss Bedford may even find some set-off in the 
enhanced reputation the story has obtained, but the 
moral shows the danger of taking a living person 
as a model for a character of a novel. Every jury 
might not be so gently disposed.” 

We have read the novel in question, and think 
the damages correct, though the work itself is far 
from being worth that amount. 


MOST sympathetic and interesting memorial 

of the two Bache brothers has been written 

by their sister, Constance Bache. It is called 
“Brother Musicians; Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache.” Walter Bache, it may be re- 
membered, was the young Eng- 


lish pianist who did so much for 
THE BACHE le" oe os 
Liszt’s original music in Lon- 


BROTHERS. don. Edward Bache, the elder 

brother, was born in 1833,and as 
a violinist and a boy of thirteen played the violin 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1846, when “Elijah” 
was conducted by Mendelssohn. The reminis- 
cences of the brothers cover a quarter of a century 
of music in England, a most fruitful time in its 
history. Sterndale Bennett had a high opinion of 
Edward Bache’s gifts for composition, and after his 
demise, at the early age of twenty-four, greatly de- 
plored his taking off. Carl Czerny once wrote of 
him: “If only his bodily health be re-established 
he will then assuredly give much pleasure to the 
world of music.” But it was not to be. 

His brother was born in 1842, and studied in 
Leipsic about the same time as Arthur Sullivan 
and Franklin Taylor. Later he went to Liszt, and 
from that time became one of the most zealous 
devotees of the Hungarian master’s music. A work 


of Von Biilow’s being suggested for performance 


at a Bache concert, he wrote: 

I perfectly agree with every word in your last letter 
about Biilow, but nevertheless can’t carry out your wishes, 
which are also mine. My next concert must be a cheap one 
with one rehearsal; so nothing new will be done. * * * 
In 1879, if I have the money, it must be the “Faust’’ Sym- 
phony. Liszt is the most ill used genius the world ever 
saw. All are ungrateful to him. No Wagner, Biilow, 
Joachim or Klindworth would be here but for Liszt. 
Liszt’s music has marked a step in non-theatrical music; 
Biilow’s will have no after influence. So it must and shall 
be Liszt’s first (after Bayreuth) with me. * * * That 
a magnificent performance of Liszt's “Faust” Symphony 
under Biilow’s, Klindworth’s or Richter’s direction can’t 
be given without a certain loss of £200 is ‘“‘demnition hard.” 

With all his longing to come up to his own high 
ideal as a pianist, he wrote: 

I must economize every farthing * * * next year I 
want to give my concert in St. James’ Hall. * * * I 
must prepare for a loss of £200, so you see I have to think 
of itnow * * * of course the quantity of teaching that 
must be done if I am to continue the Liszt propaganda, 
which I will by Jove! is very unfavorable to self-improve- 
ment. 

Liszt thoroughly appreciated the sacrifices of the 
young Englishman. Among other things he 
wrote: 

You in your London annual concerts have for twelve 
years worked greater miracles than I was able to compose 
in the miracle of roses of St. Elizabeth. 

Walter Bache died in 1888. He was an excellent 
pianist. 


= season and out of season THE Musica Cou- 
RIER has condemned the silly, yes, and vicious, 
hymn tunes heard in the churches of the so-called 
dissenters. The ear of the refined musician is often 
offended even at the services of the established 
musical sects—the Ro- 
MAKE A BONFIRE ina Catholics, the 
OF THE 
HYMN TUNES. 


Episcopalians, the Lu- 
therans and the He- 
brews—but that only 
when the post of organist and choirmaster is filled 
by a vulgar and commonplace man. Pope Leo 
has put himself on record in this matter of churchly 
music for the church service, and why any other 
but the best music (when there is so much of it) 
should be played and sang is a problem which 
does not seem difficult to solve. 

In the past few weeks the dailies of the country 
have been discussing this subject with more or 
less glee, and in the councils of the conven- 
tions of music teachers, too, courageous professors 
have denounced the jig-like hymn tunes and the 
harmony of imbeciles in language that left very 
little unsaid. 

Oliver Willard Pierce, president of the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association, dealt the awful twad- 
dle a blow in these words: “I hope all the rot of 
the Moody and Sankey style of music may be de- 
stroyed in the Protestant churches. Protestant 
churches must bow in humility to the music of the 
Church of Rome.” 

In his zeal Mr. Pierce went a little too far, for 
the Protestant Church includes many composers 
of noble music. Begin at the very beginning with 
Bach, as an example. When it comes to the mat- 
ter of hymn tunes purely, leaving anthems and 
chants aside, several hundred beautiful tunes now 
classics might be recorded by any consistent and 
regular attendant of the established church, say the 
Episcopal Church of England or the Lutheran 
Church of Germany. While many of these 
churchly gems can be traced to Romish and even 
Jewish origin, many, many more were composed 
by men Protestants to the core. 

The vulgar, inane and trashy Moody and Sankey 
drivel was first introduced in this country at the 
revival meetings of the Methodists and Baptists 
about thirty years ago. As hash of the most idiotic 
sort, it is a thousand times more injurious to the 
intellect than the contortions and crooning of the 
African slave. How apparently intelligent people 
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can tolerate and go on singing the drivel passes transcribed and played upon the keyboard, while 
the comprehension of those who cannot, for there the friends of Mendelssohn and the Leipsic tradi- 





is truly no need for singing one trashy hymn tune tion shed academic tears in solitude. 
when there are so many beautiful ones to select But Germany was to have her revenge. Liszt, 
from. The hereditary churchman may be a worldly a Magyar; Carl Tausig, a Slav; Rubinstein, 
person, but when his better nature asserts itself he another, had swept all before them, and the piano 
will disclose his respect for religion and spiritual ruled the land. The still, small voice of Brahms 
refinement by naming his favorite hymns, and the had not been heard, though Schumann had fore- 
choir invariably sing these over his bier. Last seen the tendency of his music. It seemed as if 
week at the funeral of Pierre Lorillard at Grace piano playing must expire from sheer excess. Bril- 
P. E. Church three beautiful hymns were sung, all liancy and empty sonority had been pushed to the 
said to be favorites of the deceased millionaire. All verge of the ludicrous, yet a reaction in the Gallic 
Episcopalians know these hymns and love them as direction were an impossible thing. There were 
much for the sublimity of the sacred poetry as-for frozen classicism, empty display; above all, an 
The hymns sung were “Lead, absence of tone color. 

The romantic movement at least gave the piano 


the lofty music. 
Kindly Light,” “Jerusalem the Golden,” and “A 
Few More Years May Come.” 

United action will be needed to weed out the an orchestral voice, and Chopin bestowed upon it a 


all the colors of the palette; Liszt dowered it with 


miserable stuff from the choir loft and prayer meet- soul. Mere surfaces, however, could not be 
ing pew. In the meantime let the most deter- tolerated forever, and now Brahms has shown that 
mined Christians begin in their own homes and an ample polyphony and a passionate lyricism are 
make bonfires of all the offensive religious musical not mutually exclusive qualities. On him has fal- 


literature. Burn it all, good people. len the mantle of Beethoven, yet he is at heart a 
romantic. Brahms is a lineal descendant of Bach, 


notwithstanding the fact that in his veins also 


: ; , ulsates > virtuos SZ ‘itne i 
HE reproductive of any given epoch as a rule I es the ne blood of Liszt. Witness his 
wediest tas’ cheanctanbethecs h meesies ont transcendental Paganini studies. He has led the 
such as piano playing, could not escape taking on sug back hed its proper sphere. His music is 
the hue of its intellectual and emotional surround- Klaviermassig, not a note of it being sacrificed to 
ings The greatest pianists have always been the demon of mere display. His technical forms 
Ss . s < . « . c « € J* a 
affected by the poetical and 


political drift of their time. In 


are derived from Bach, from Beethoven, from 
Schumann and from Chopin. He has absorbed all 


CERTAIN his youth we find Liszt passion- that is great and good in Liszt, while his idiom has 
TENDENCIES. ’ remained distinctly his own. 


ately addicted to the doctrines : : ; 
of Saint-Simon, and emerging German piano playing slighted for a half cen- 
PF . “i s S ° ° 
ce . ° , tur : nee rz i i q Citi : > 
from the polemical mysticism of the Abbé Lamennais my & avenged in Brahms. His is a legitimate 
only to be absorbed by the artistic theories of Rich- ‘©0o! of playing, and to-day it has lost its old 
ard Wagner. In the earlier years of the last cen time formalism, academic stiffness and interpreta 
« € ° « al> das = ‘ ioe be pS i 
tury, when the scarlet vest of Théophile Gautier ae pedantry. The German has utilized the dis- 
he has since declared the color pink—was a flash- ‘?YS"*S of Liszt, and the once cold, passionless 
ing signal for the romanticists, Liszt wrote terrific play of the Teuton is infused by Slavic warmth. 
fantasies for his instrument, fantasies full of lo a profound intellectuality is united a poetic 
ferocious difficulties, full of the mouthing, de- °°°” and Germany may yet give birth to a second 
clamatory phrases born of Hugo’s sonorous music. Henselt wis of the pes and most underrated 
It was all magnificent, but was it music? pianists of his day. Times have indeed changed in 
The immense technical stride taken since Cle the world of piano playing since the iron rule of 
menti does not account altogether for certain ten- the coldly monotonous, though intellectual, Von 
‘ altog ‘ 
f : : ; B 
dencies in keyboard music to-day. Modern piano blow. 


music is born of the romantic movement, the poor, 

dead movement, dead and decayed while the halo 

of youth and victory still encircled its brow. The A CABLEGRAM from London states that Vic- 
classical tradition—a huge platitude—was replaced tor Herbert's “Fortune Teller” made a most 
by the romantic—now a huger, duller platitude. lamentable failure at the Shaftesbury Theatre and 
Heinrich Heine, with irony on his chiseled lips and that it is doubtful whether American plays would 
tears in his eloquent eyes, sang its requiem as it hereafter be given that theatre. Our standards 
lay in its cradle. Yet what a colossal infant, what of taste are based upon 


prodigies it performed! European decisions and 


THE PITTSBURG 
TROUBLES. 


Liszt—the father of latter day pianists—was we are compelled to bow 


wholly absorbed by a movement that embraced meekly to this conclusion 
such names as Hugo, Heine, Gautier, Delacroix, regarding this comic 
George Sand, Balzac—the romantic side of his opera; but it is necessary to say that this paper 
many colored genius—Berlioz, Schumann, Chopin THe Musicat Courier as it is known—long since 
and many others. And Liszt fairly reveled in the declared not only that the “Fortune Teller” had 
extravagances of those stirring years. Generously no merit whatever, but that all of Victor Herbert's 
bestowing every fibre of his great brain, of his “written to order” comic operas were pure and 
great, noble soul, he became the forerunner of simple plagiarisms. There is not one single aria, 
Richard Wagner. Liszt’s was the voice of the waltz movement, polka, gallop or march in those 
wilderness crying aloud that the true redeemer of operas that ‘has touched the public ear, and the 
dramatic music was about to appear; despite his street pianos and organs have ignored them—the 
knowledge of his own genius, he never demurred best evidence that the people do not find them 
to the superiority of his son-in-law in the field of palatable. The whole Sousa repertory is alive and 
the music drama. The Liszt-Wagner letters prove pulsating; the whole Herbert repertory is stone 
that fact. 
All this artistic hurly-burly, all these mad en- pulse when it rejected this agglomeration of puer- 


dead, and London merely acted on rhythmic im- 


thusiasms, were mirrored in the Liszt piano school ile piracies and refused to countenance them. 
But what has all this to do with Pittsburg? We 
poetry, fantasy, brilliancy, morbidity, technical sen- refer our readers to an article on another page giv- 


—for a school he founded. Extravagance, noise, 


sationalism there were; but the excellences out- ing some curious conditions revolving about the 
weighed the defects, and the piano became a rival orchestra and Victor Herbert. 
to the orchestra. The most daring things were at- From the very outset it could not be understood 


tempted. The overture to “Tannhauser” was by equipoised minds how a writer of comic operas 
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(and American comic operas at that), and a con- 
ductor of brass bands accustomed to parade at the 
head of militia and processions, could possibly be 
the director of a symphony orchestra. The greatest 
of the composers of classic comic operas—Offen- 
bach, Lecocg and Von Suppe—could not have been 
suggested by the wildest fancy as directors of sym- 
phony concerts for the simple reason that the genre 
is not only distinct but separate, and that the artistic 
impulse that drives a man to write “La Grande 
“Duchesse” or “La Fille de Mme. Angot” drives 
him out of the atmosphere of classical music 

Everything written by Herbert is copied; there 
is not one original strain in anything he has done, 
and all his copies are from sources that are comic 
or serio-comic. He became popular suddenly by 
attaining command of a brass band and joining a 
rollicking club of actors and Bohemians known as 
the Lambs, who, removed entirely from any 
musical comprehension, accepted the good natured 
band leader as their musical dictator, and American 
fashion immediately paralleled him with serious 
minded composers. It was never a serious matter 
in itself. 

How Pittsburg intelligence could ever select this 
clever bandmaster as its symphony director passes 
comprehension, unless indeed the people there 
never really appreciated the true significance of the 
artistic movement a permanent symphony orches- 
tra represents. Geo. H. Wilson could never have 
had any real sympathy for the Herbert craze, for 
he is too deeply versed in the theory of the syim- 
phony and its application as a means of public 
culture to have sincerely adhered to the claim that 
Herbert could possibly be a permanent success as 
such a director. Possibly Mr. Wilson’s candor 
finally erupted, and as a result the change is an- 
nounced to which the article we reprint elsewhere 
refers. 

Custom is the forerunner of law, and in the par- 
ticular field of symphony custom has placed at its 
interpretative head such musicians only as are 
closely identified with the pursuit of classical music. 
The Leipsic Gewandhaus had Reinecke recently, 
who was succeeded by Nikisch; the successor to 
the Berlin Philharmonic to Bilow was Nikisch 
Seidl succeeded Thomas here, and Paur, of the 
Boston Symphony, succeeded Seidl. The great 
symphony conductors are not drafted from the 
ranks of the composers of the shoddy American 
farce operas, alias leg shows, nor are they taken 
from the leaders of the parading military bands 
who are specialists, and who develop in that direc- 
tion solely. If Mr. Herbert were a symphony con 
ductor he could not write the music for these American 
farce operas. It would be impossible; his mind 
would rebel, and his musical constitution would 
protest, but as he is not per se a symphony con- 
ductor, he amiably drops into the condition best 
fitted for his mind and his esthetics, and hence he 
writes “Fortune Tellers,” “Wizards of the Nile,” 
“The Idol’s Eyes,” &c., and this is the reason why 
he and Geo. H. Wilson could not very well remain 
permanently adjusted rhe dislocation was bound 


to come. 


ALZBURG, the birthplace of Mozart, will be 
the scene of a festival on August 6, 7 and & 
Three concerts will be given in the Aula Acad 
emica, two of them orchestral, as well as two pet 
formances of “Don Juan” at the City Theatre 
The concert program comprises Mozart’s Over 
ture to “The Magic Flute,” Adagio and Fugue 
for string orchestra, “Jupiter” Symphony, wind 
quintet, Violin Concerto in A major (A. Petsch 
nikow), Air of Sextus, from “Titus” (Edith 
Walker); concert air (Erika Wedekind); Bee 
hoven, Eighth Symphony; Piano Concerto in E 
flat Major (E. Sauer), and Wagner’s “Tannhiuser” 
Overture. 
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Tue TEMPERAMENT OF ISOLDE. 


(Concluded.) 


RS. FREIDOLIN and her party went to Sam- 
M mett’s for dinner that evening. This garden, 
once Angermann’s, and made famous by Wagner, 
is still a magnet. The Americans listened calmly to 
furious disputes in a half dozen tongues over the 
performance; to the crashing of dishes and the 
huddling of glasses always full, always empty. Arth- 
mann ordered the entire menu, knowing well that it 
would reach them after much delay in the inevita- 
ble guise of veal and potatoes. The women were 
n no hurry, but the sculptor was. He drummed 
on the table, he made angry faces at his neighbors 

contented looking Germans who whistled themes 
from “Rhinegold”—and when Herr Sammett sa- 


luted his guests with a crazy trombone and crazier 


perversion of the Donner motive, Arthmann 
jumped up and excused himself. The two hours 
and a half in the theatre had made him nervous, 
restless, and he went away saying that he would be 
hack presently. Mrs. Fridolin was annoyed. It 
did not seem proper for three ladies to remain un- 
accompanied in a public garden, even if that garden 
were in Bayreuth. Suppose some of her New York 


friends should happen by! * * “T wonder 
where he has gone? I don’t admire your new 
friend, Margaret. He seems very careless,” she 


erumbled 
*Wenceslaus!”—Mrs. Fridolin looked narrowly 
at her daughter—*Mr. Arthmann, then, will be 
back soon. Like all sculptors he hates to be cooped 
up long.” “I guess he’s gone to get a drink at the 
bar,” suggested the practical Miss Bredd. “How 
did you like my Fricka—oh! here’s Mr. Dennett— 
Caspar; Caspar, come over here, Mere!” The big 
girl stood up in elephantine eagerness, and a jaunty, 
handsome young man, with a shaven face and an 
important chin, slowly made his way through the 
press of people to the Fridolin table. It was Caspar 
Dennett, the conductor. Miss Bredd almost put 
him out of countenance with her shrewd eyes, those 
poetic eyes that a Western admirer in a moment of 
pique had compared to rare poached eggs. After a 
formal presentation to the tall, thin Mrs. Fridolin, 
the young American musician settled himself for a 


and began by asking how they liked his con- 
He had been praised by the Prince Im- 


tall - 
ducting. 
perial himself, praise sufficient for any self-doubting 
soul. Thank heaven, he had no doubt of his voca- 
tion! It was Miss Bredd who answered him: 

“T enjoyed your conducting immensely, Mr. Den- 
nett, simply because I couldn’t see you work those 
long arms of yours. [ wrote lots about you 
when you visited the West with your band. I never 
cared for your Wagner readings.” He stared at her 
reproachfully and she stared in return, Then he 
murmured, “I’m really very sorry I didn’t please 
you, Miss Bredd. I didn’t know that you were a 
“Journalist, if you please!” 


newspaper woman 
“T beg your pardon, journalist. I’m so sorry that 
Mrs. Dennett is visiting relations in England. She 
would have been delighted to call on you”—Miss 
Bredd’s expression became disagreeable—“and now 
Mrs. Fridolin, what do you think of your daughter, 
your daughter Fricka Fridolina, as we call her? 


Won’t she be a superb Isolde some day?” “I hope 
not, Mr. Dennett,” austerely replied the mother. 
Margaret grasped his hands gratefully, crying 
aloud: “You dear! Isn’t he a dear, mamma? Only 
think of your daughter as Isolde. Ah! there comes 
the deserter. You thoughtless man!” 

The sculptor bowed stiffly when: presented, and 
the two men sat on either side of Miss Fridolin far 
away from each other. 

“Mr. Arthmann,” fluted the singer—she was all 
dignity now—*Mr. Dennett thinks I’m quite ready 
for Isolde.” “You said that to me this afternoon,” 
he answered in a rude manner. The conductor 
glanced at him and then at Margaret. She was 
blushing. ‘What I meant,” said Dennett, quickly 
turning the stream his way, “what I meant was that 
Miss Fridolina knows the score and being tempera- 
mentally suited to the role——” “Temperamental- 
ly,” sneered Arthmann. “Yes, that’s what I said,” 
snapped the other man, who had become surpris- 
ingly pugnacious—Fridolina was pressing his foot 
“temperament- 





with unbearably heavy approval 
ally.” “You know, Caspar’—the brows of the 
‘you know 


‘ 


mother and sculptor were thunderous— 
that Mr. Arthmann is a very clever sculptor—no, I 
won't touch beer; it’s too fattening; just a little 
Moselle and seltzer, please—and is a great reader of 
faces and character. Now he says what do you 
think ?—that I have no dramatic talent, no tempera- 
ment, and ought to——” “Get married,” boomed in 
Arthmann with his most Norwegian accent. The 
bomb exploded. ‘“I’drather see her”--—"Inher grave, 
Mrs. Fridolin?”-—-"Oh, you wicked, sarcastic Louie 
Bredd. No, not in her grave, but even as Isolde. 
Yes, I admit that I am converted to Wagnerism. 
Wagner’s music is better for some singers than mar- 
riage. Prima donnas have no business to be mar- 
ried. If their husbands are not wholly worthless— 
and there are few exceptions—they are apt to be 
ninnies and spongers on their wives’ salaries.”” Then 
she related the story of Wilski, who was a Miss 
Willies from Rochester. She married a novelist, a 
young man with the brightest possible prospects 
imaginable. What happened? He never wrote a 
story after his marriage in which he didn’t make his 
wife the heroine, so much so that all the magazine 
editors and publishers refused his stuff, sending it 
back with the polite comment, “Too much Wilski!” 

“That's nothing,” interrupted Miss Louie. “She 
ought to have been happy with such a worshipping 
husband. I know of a great singer, the greatest 
singer alive—Frutto”—they all groaned—"the 
greatest | say. Well, she married a lazy French 
count. Not once but a hundred times she has re- 
turned home after a concert only to find her hus- 
band playing cards with her maid. She raised a 
row, but what was the use? She told me that she'd 
rather have him at home with the servant playing 
poker than in a gambling den. I’ve written the 
thing for my paper and I mean to turn it into a 
short story some day.” Everyone had tales to re- 
late of the meanness, rapacity, dissipation and ex- 
travagance of the prima donna’s husband from 
Adelina Patti to Mitwindt, the German singer who 
regularly committed her husband to jail at the be- 
ginning of her season, only releasing him when 
September came, for then her money was earned, 
saved and banked. 

“But what has this to do with me?” peevishly 
asked Fridolina, who was tired and sleepy. “If ever 
I marry it must be a man who wiil let me sing 
Isolde. Most foreign husbands hide their wives 
away like a dog a bone’’—she beamed on Wences- 
laus. “Then you will never marry a foreign hus- 
band,” returned the sculptor, ifritably. 


IV. 
“You must know, Mr. Arthmann, that my girl is 
a spoilt child, as innocent as a baby, and has every- 
thing to learn about the ways of the world. Re- 


member, too, that I first posed her voice, taught 
her all she knew of her art before she went to Par- 
chesi. What you ask—taking into consideration 
that we, that /, hardly know you—-is rather prema- 
ture, is it not?” They were walking in the cool 
morning down the green alleys of the Hofgarten, 
where the sculptor had asked Mrs. Fridolin for her 
daughter. He was mortified as he pushed his crisp 
beard from side to side. He felt that he had been 
far from proposing marriage to this large young 
woman’s mother; something must have driven him 
to such a crazy action. Was it Caspar Dennett and 
his classic profile that had angered him into the 
confession? Nonsense! The conductor was a mar- 
ried man with a family. Despite her easy, unaffect- 
ed manner Margaret Fridolin was no fool; she ever 
observed the ultimate proprieties, and being dan- 
gerously unromantic would be the last woman in 
the world to throw herself away. But this foolish 
mania about Isolde. What of that? It was absurd 
to consider such a thing. * * * Her mother 
would never tolerate the’ attempt m9 


“Don’t you think my judgment in this matter is 
just, Mr. Arthmann?” Mrs. Fridolin was blandly 
observing him. He asked her pardon for his inat- 
tention; he had been dreaming of a possible happi- 
ness! She was very amiable. “And you know, of 
course, that Margaret has prospects’—he did not, 
and was all ears—‘if she will only leave the op- 
eratic stage. Her career will be a brilliant one de- 
spite her figure, Mr. Arthmann; but there is a more 
brilliant social career awaiting her if she follows her 
uncle’s advice and marries. My brother is a rich 
man, and my daughter may be his heiress. Never 
as a singer—Job is prejudiced against the stage 
and never if she marries a foreigner.”’ “But I shall 
become a citizen of the United States, Madame.” 
“Where were you born?” “Bergen; my mother 
was from Warsaw,” he moodily replied. “It might 
as well be Asia Minor. We are a stubborn family, 
sir, from the hills of New Hampshire. We never 
give in. Come, let us go back to the Hotel Sonne, 
and do you forget this foolish dream. Margaret 
may never leave the stage; but I’m certain that she 
will never marry you.” She smiled at him, the 
thousand little wrinkles in her face making a sort of 
reticulated map from which stared two large, blue 
eyes—Margaret’s eyes, grown wiser and colder. 
eS & <= 


Now after that news I'll marry her if I have to 
run away with her, resolved the sculptor when he 
reached his bleak claustral atelier and studied the 


model of her head. And how to keep that 
man Dennett from spoiling the broth, he won- 
dered, * * * 


In the afternoon Arthmann wrote Margaret a let- 
ter. ‘Margaret, my darling Margaret, what is the 
matter? Have I offended you by asking your 
mother for you? Why did you not see me this 
morning? The atelier is wintry without you—the 
cold clay, corpse-like, is waiting to revive in your 
presence. O! how lovely is the garden, how sad 
my soul. I sit and think of Verlaine’s ‘It rains in 
my heart as it rains in the town.’ Why won't you 
see me? You are mine—you swore it. My sweet 
girl, whose heart is as fragrant as new mown hay” 
—the artist pondered well this comparison before 
he put it on paper; it evoked visions of hay bales. 
“Darling, you must see me to-morrow. To the stu- 
dio you must come. You know that we have 
planned to go to America in October. Only think, 
sweetheart, what joy then! The sky is aflame with 
love. We walk slowly under the few soft, autumn, 
prairie stars; your hand is in mine, we are married! 
You see I am a poet for your sake. I beg for a 
reply hot from your heart. WENCESLAUS.” * * * 

He despatched this declaration, containing sever- 
al minor inaccuracies. It was late when he received 
areply. “All right, Wenceslaus. But have I now 
the temperament to sing Isolde?” It was unsigned. 
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Arthmann cursed in a tongue that sounded singu- 
larly like pure English. 
V. 

That night, much against his desire, he dressed 

and went to a reception at the Villa Wahnfried. 
As this worker in silent clay disliked musical peo- 
ple, the buzz and fuss made him miserable. He did 
not meet Fridolina, although he saw Miss Bredd 
arm in arm with Cosima, Queen Regent of Bay- 
reuth. The American girl was eloquently exposing 
her theories of how Wagner should be sung, and 
Arthmann, disgusted at not finding what he went 
forth to seek, moved away. He only remembered 
Caspar Dennett when in the street. That gentle- 
man was not present either; and as the unhappy 
lover walked down the moonlit Lisztstrasse he fan- 
cied he recognized the couple he sought. Could it 
be! He rushed after the pair, to be mocked by the 
slamming of a gate, he knew not on what lonely 
street, , 
The next afternoon the duel began. Fridolina 
did not return for a sitting as he had hoped; in- 
stead came an invitation for a drive to the Hermit- 
age. It was Mrs. Fridolin who sent it. Strange! 
Arthmann was surprised at this renewal of friendly 
ties after his gentle dismissal in the Hofgarten. 
But he dressed in his most effective clothes and, 
shining with hope, reached the Hotel Sonne; two 
open carriages stood before its arched doorway. 
Presently the others came downstairs and the day 
became gray for the sculptor. Caspar Dennett, 
looking like a trim Antinous with a fashionable tai- 
lor,smiled upon all, especially upon Miss Bredd. Mrs 
lridolin, alone, did not seem at ease. She was very 
friendly with Arthmann, but would not allow him 
in her carriage. “No,” she protested, “you two 
mén must keep Margaret company. I'll ride with 
my bright little Louie and listen to her anti-Wag- 
ner blasphemies.”” She spoke as if she had fought 
under the Wagner banner from the beginning. 

Margaret sat alone on the back seat. Although 
she grimaced at her mother’s suggestion, she was in 
high spirits, exploding over every trivial incident of 
\rthmann as he faced her told himself 


her so giggling and com- 


the journey 
that he had never seen 
monplace, so unlike an artist, so bourgeois, so fat. 
He noticed, too, that her lovely eyes expanded with 
the same expression, whether art or eating were 
mentioned. He hardly uttered a word, for the 
others discussed ‘Tristan and Isolde” until he 
hated Wagner’s name. She was through with her 
work at Bayreuth, and Frau Cosima had promised 
her Isolde—positively. She meant to undergo a 
severe Kur at Marienbad and then return to the 
United States. 
Isolde; while Jean de Reszké—dear, wonderful 


Mr. Grau had also promised her 


Jean vowed that he would sing Tristan to no other 
Isolde during his American tournée! So it was 
settled. All she needed was her mother’s consent— 
and that would not be a difficult matter to compass. 
Had she not always wheedled the mater into her 
schemes, even when Uncle Job opposed her? She 
would never marry, never—anyhow not until she 
had sung Jsolde—and then only a Wagner-loving 
husband. 

“And the temperament, the missing link—how 
about that?’ asked Arthmann sourly; he imagined 
that Dennett was exchanging secret signals with 
her. She bubbled over with wrath. ‘Tempera- 
ment! I have temperament enough despite my size. 
If I haven’t any | know where to find it. There 
is no sacrifice I’d not make to get it. Art for art 
is my theory. First art and then—the other 


things.”” She shrugged her massive shoulders in 





high bad humor. 


that Dennett’s phrases at the Sammett Garden were 
being echoed. Mrs. Fridolin continually urged her 


driver to keep his carriage abreast with the other. 
It made the party more sociable, she declared, al- 
though to the sculptor it seemed as if she wished 
to watch Margaret closely. She had never seemed 
so suspicious. They reached the Hermitage 

Going home a fine rain set in; the hoods of th« 
carriage were raised, and the excursion ended flat- 
ly. At the hotel Arthmann did not attempt to go 
in. Mrs. Fridolin said she had a headache, Miss 
Bredd must write articles about Villa Wahnfried, 
while Dennett disappeared with Margaret. The 
drizzle turned into a downpour, and the artist, sav 
age with the world and himself, sought a neighbor 
ing café and drank tilldawn. * * 

He called at the hotel the following afternoon 
The ladies had gone away. How gone away! Th 
portier could not tell. Enraged as he saw his rich 
dream vanishing, Arthmann moved about th 
streets with lagging, desperate steps. He returned 
to the hotel several times during the afternoon—at 
no time was he very far from it—but the window 
blinds were always drawn in the Fridolin apartment 
and he began to despair. It was near sunset when 
the disappearing chaperon—ran to 

A letter for Herr Arthmann! |: 


his Hausfrau 
him red faced. 
was from her. “I’ve gone in search of that tem 
Auf Wiedersehen. Nothing 


In puzzled fury, he went back to the hotel 


perament. ISOLDE.” 
more. 
Yes, Madame Fridolin and the young lady were 
now at home. He went to the second landing and 
without knocking pushed open the door. It was a 
house storm riven. Trunks bulged, though only 
half packed, their contents straggling over the sides 
The beds were not made, and a strong odor of 
valerian and camphor flooded the air. On a couch 
lav Mrs. Fridolin, her face covered with a handker 
chief, while near hovered Miss Bredd in her most 
brilliant and oracular attitude. She was speaking 
too loudly as he entered: “There is no use of wor- 
rying yourself sick about Meg, Mrs. Fridolin 
that’s all. When she finds 


out what an idiotically useless sacrifice she has 


She’s gone for a time 


made for art and is a failure as Isolde—she can no 
more sing the part than a sick cat—she will run 
home to her mammy quick enough.” 

“Qh, this terrible artistic temperament!” groaned 
The girl made a cau- 


the mother, apologetically. 


tious movement and waved him out of the room 


Into the hal] she followed soft fe voted, but resolute. 
He was gaunt with chagrin. “Where is she?” he 
began, but was sternly checked: 

“If you'd only flattered her more and had sens¢ 
enough to marry her before her mother arrived 
this thing wouldn’t have happened.” “What 
thing?” he thundered. 

“There! don’t be an ox and make a stupid 
“Why, Meg—she is so 


dead set on getting that artistic temperament, that 


noise,” she admonished. 


artistic thrill you raved about, that she has eloped.” 
“Eloped!” he feebly repeated, and sat down on a 
trunk in the hallway. To her keen, unbiased 
vision Arthmann seemed more shocked fhan sor- 
rowful. Then, returning to Isolde’s mother, she 
was not surprised to find her up and in capital hu- 
mor, studying the railway guide. 

“He believes it—just as the other one did!” she 
exclaimed, triumphantly; and for the first time that 
day Mrs. Fridolin smiled. 


Miss Henriette Weber, the pianist, teacher and “coacl 


is spending the month of July at Narragansett Pier 
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write about it. Whatever could be done 


in contradistinction of all prescription was achieved 
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HOW SHALL MUSICAL CLUBS PROMOTE GOOD 
MUSIC IN AMERICA? 


| Paper read by Louise B, Dorr, at the recent convention of 
musical clubs.] 
(Continued. ) 


We grant that this sort of work requires larger patience 
and skill than the giving of recitals or the arranging of the 
ordinary club program, but it is far more worth while. 

Another important branch of work for the clubs, I had 
almost said the most important, is the arousing of interest 
in the study of music in our public schools. Undoubtedly 
the musical future of America depends very largely upon 
the sort of work done in our public schools. A few clubs 
have already appointed standing committees to thoroughly 
investigate this subject with a view to the betterment of 
existing conditions in their vicinity. It is beginning to be 
understood by the most advanced educators that the proper 
study of music and the kindred arts makes for good citizen- 
ship, and that it pays even in a commercial sense to furnish 
culture and refinement for the masses. Hence we find an 
ittempt made to teach music in nearly all of our public 
schools, but how blundering, how unscientific are the meth- 
ods employed-in the majority of schools! Even when a 
good supervisor of music is appointed, as has fortunately 
happened us in St. Paul, he or she is expected to make good 
readers and singers of several thousand children in forty 
or fifty widely separated schools which said supervisor vis- 
its for only half an hour once a week at best! 

True each teacher in every school is supposed to be 
subordinate to the supervisor in carrying out daily his 
instructions; but the grade teacher, as a rule, knows 
little or nothing of music. Until music shall be taught 
thoroughly in our normal schools, and as rigid an ex- 
amination required of all would-be teachers in this branch 
as in others. Until supervisors are appointed for known 
fitness, and until politics and publishing houses have 
ceased to influence appointing boards, we can hope for 
little progress in music study in our schools. Let me 
urge upon clubs the study of this important subject. 
Chere are many supervisors and teachers who will be 
glad of your assistance if you are earnest, honest and in- 
telligent in your desire to help. I recommend to your 
attention the paper of Sterrie A. Weaver, entitled “Does 
School Music Pay? If Not, Why Not?” in the Concert 
Goer of March 2, 1901. 

‘How can we interest the men of our country in good 
music and arouse them to a sense of its dignity and im- 
portance?” is partly answered when we are told to see to 
it that they are taught properly when boys in the public 
schools. But can we not also in our clubs and homes 
do something helpful along this line for the men and 
boys who belong to us? Are we earnest in tactfully but 
strongly combating the still too prevalent notion that 
music is feminine rather than masculine; that its study is 
ipt to rob boys of their sturdiness and strength of ®harac- 


ter, and that music should be an accomplishment for our 
daughters rather than our sons? Mothers, if you cannot 
afford to give opportunities for music-study to both girls 
and boys, choose rather the boys, who in this commercial 
age need most the refining and liberalizing influences of 
art study. One who believes emphatically in the uplifting 
and spiritualizing influence of good music upon the char 
actér is unspeakably sad when he sees how little interest 
is shown by men in this subject? Look over the audiences 
at our best concerts, and even at the opera in the great 
cities, and you will see ten women to every man. In this 
as it should be, and are we women not to blame some 
where? I have a doubt as to whether we have sufficiently 
dignified music in our own minds; whether we do not 
value it rather for the sensuous pleasure it gives us than 
because of its moral and spiritual possibilities. True, it 


speaks to us first through the emotions, but “it is through 
emotion that the mind or will is prompted, nay, forced 
into action,” says one. Form the heart aright, open the 
eyes and ears of our senses to the perception of God in alf 
form of beauty and in every work of art, and then shall we 
reach out to bless others, and our children shall indeed 
rise up and call us blessed. 

I have touched upon only a few of the many ways in 
which the clubs can further the interests of musical art. 
Some clubs have found it most desirable to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for providing suitable music at stated in- 
tervals at the hospitals and various charitable institutions 
and organizations of their community. Again clubs -have 
formed and might profitably form everywhere home study 
circles, or arrange studio talks on many subjects pertain- 
ing to music and its advancement. As has already been 
suggested here clubs might do much to aid young artists 
and advanced students in obtaining recognition and an in- 
telligent hearing at home and abroad. Then there is the 
subject of church and Sunday school music and its better- 
ment to be practically considered by the clubs even of our 
smaller towns. Also the establishment of people’s choral 
classes somewhat after the manner adopted by Frank Dam- 
rosch in New York. 

Perhaps in the discussion which shall follow this and 
other papers we shall learn of much good work that has 
already been done along these and other lines, and we 
shall gain from the experience of others. 


John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


© Mistress Mine...... 000000 pheketrnbeghnedian jibes aaa De Koven 
Mr. Choveaux (oth). sceveepeniecdsousoed -++... Kensington 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (3d)............ccececeees .. Victoria Hall 
ES Te Be chk essicccccece eo od ic vaceweledschamebety Fox 
es I OO cc race nnpeessnanteddebunes Green Park Club 


.. Steinway Hall 
.Steinway Hall 
Ladbroke Hall 
Gabriel Thorp (23d) Ladbroke Hall 
Wallis Wallis (29th)... . ; bégoes poekseuran Acton 
Gabriel Thorp (18th). 


Gabriel Thorp (4th).... 
Gabriel Thorp (14th) 
Gabriel Thorp (16th) 


.. Lewisham 


Tears, Idle Tears....... ; pechitiemtaditan OT 
Charles Phillips (7th)... ‘ whine .. Reading 
Madame Esty (1gth).... hie : india wekan Brighton 


Miss Grainger Kerr (27th) Bayswater 


Swallow, Swallow.......... “ane ee ... Sullivan 
Charlies Phillips (7th)...... pei kuien Feeniocmandod : Reading 
Madame Esty (igth)........... ase eae eae Brighton 

Age THRO. <ccvcuere peadivclectisvisveddestebeheesesaetesacuioded Cowen 
Miss F. Taylor (7th) ‘ ; -.-+++-Portland Place 

og ere ee , kniewksieoavanan Cc. B. Hawley 


Wilson Bamber (oth).... Bloomsbury Hall 
Avon Saxon (1oth)...... ‘ .. Adelaide Town Hall 
Avon Saxon (11th)...... ; ’ ...- Adelaide Town Hall 


Avon Saxon (13th).......... ‘ ; .. Adelaide Town Hall 
Avon Saxon (1gth).. ....... ; wie .Adelaide Town Hall 
Avon Saxon (i5th)....... pokees Adelaide Town Hall 
Avon Saxon (16th)....... ee hobie Adelaide Town Hall 


... Adelaide Town Hall 
.- Adelaide Town Hall 


Avon Saxon (17th).. 
Avon Saxon (i8th)..... 


Avon Saxon (2oth)......... : schietodbonn Adelaide Town Hall 
Avon Saxon (a1st)........ vl eseeeeessees+-Adelaide Town Hall 
Miss A. Burnand (23d)........ ieenceoees paren Regent's Park 


sic cndecnseneiwees> Sousa 
Bee Jags Gets ccccceccs ine palaaaemegeemaeie 


oo 2 fF 


Gloucester Gate 


sayswater 


en cddeines esse sveduneekden«sdectaeenecentesen es 
ee ada vanncéiasengreriietedtesteenemmebn Ranelagh Club 
ES SR res bircendevacnsctessupinestestenniiednse: Kensington 
PS GIs 5 sce euddisdiessncciisesviatiadees serkeley Square 


PII Dire pacientes Jytinensegedetesheteeecrtéusebeaner’ Lehmann 
WE DER CE ea pcvcvsswccocecenccesvecocesonccsteay mae 
edi nnnkbetscindtovteeactabacndes cbdndeccusess D’ Hardelot 
a 0. ln sac nid cteghesspennttonsebess Scarborough 
en arg I COED. ccpiccccdosvededhods Hampstead Conservatoire 
ee So eee ee «.+++-Salle Erard 
ee Ns OE Se ns on, cer ciewendebendwensnbtenteceee H. Parker 
nied calind censtacniiveweterrcaséese Guildford 


Miss Monica Stowe (1qth)......cccvsseseseces ... Wimbledon 


WE I  isccccceesdtccdecccccescgeeses De Koven 
I Mic cus vocesuccaeéseuagesweus -.+eee++ Brighton 
ee SN ctemtlctdnccapevetenqodsnasatsotureoees ...».Dudley Buck 


Wandsworth 


Miss M, Stowe (23d).. 


Rainy Day......... : Blumenthal 


Madame McKenzie (21st)............... ‘ Harley Street 


PS SeeGs Te Bilis oc en ccdvcedesntuneveaceusess Sousa 
Combined orchestra of Queen’s Hall Strolling Players and Band 
of Grenadier Guards in aid of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Associa 


tion (21st) 


I Only Can Love... ...... Sexvetenueininaaeivania , 
Miss Ada Burnand (23d)..... ss Regent's Park 


Zeldenrust. 


ACH foreign artist who comes to America for the first 
time, must naturally be judged by the Old World 
reports that precede him, until the New World has oppor 
tunity to form its own estimate after his arrival. It is 
well known that the critics of the important European 
musical centres are both able and severe; their acumen 1s 
large, open and their judgment sane. When, therefore, they 
are unanimous and enthusiastic in their praise of an artist 
it is reasonably safe to conclude he is worthy. Such are 
the reports that are arriving about Eduard Zeldenrust, the 
celebrated Dutch pianist. Here is a sample: 

“Zeldenrust played with authority; the beauty and power 
of his tone, the variety of his touch and the deep and pro 
found sentiment so clearly expressed stamped him to be 
not only a marvelous pianist, but an artist in the true sense 
of the word. He made a tremendous impression, and his 
success was most conspicuous.’"’—Brussels Correspondence 


of the Paris Figaro, April, 1901 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
MUSICAL MANAGERS and Speculators in Musical Attractions. 


If you want to please your people, fill your houses and make money, then engage ARTISTS 
THAT DRAW—artists that the public REALLY want to hear. 


rue WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


the Blind Violinist, is TRULY a GREAT artist. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano } 
EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist 5 4*8/8t/mg Artists. 


A Season of 5O Concerts is being arranged by 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


SUMMER ADDRESS, 257 West 92d Street, New York City, 


Whom you should write for particulars. 


Nore—Send for Booklet and Souvenir. 


EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 
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GERARDY IN AUSTRALIA. 
N Thursday evening, May 30, Jean Gerardy, the cele- 
brated ‘cellist, made his first appearance in Aus 
tralia at Melbourne, and was most enthusiastically 
greeted by the critics, as well as by a big audience in the 
Town Hall. His success was so pronquneced that his first 
appearance was immediately followed by six recitals, 
which were given on the afternoons of June 1, 12 and 15 
and on the evenings of June 4, 6 and 8. In a letter just 
received he says: “My first concert was a great success, 
in the face of unusually unfavorable conditions. Thé city 
has been surfeited with musical attractions, yet we are 
doing an excellent business. From here we shall go to 
Adelaide for five concerts; thence to Sydney for six con 
certs. After our concerts in Sydney I am booked to play 
in New Zealand, sailing from there about the middle of 
August, and going direct to Honolulu, where I am sold 
for three concerts, and shall thence proceed to San Fran 
cisco.” 
The following are excerpts from his Australian criti 
cisms: 


The last tone of the song of a very great charmer has no sooner 


e spell of another great artist of 


died away when we fall under t 
the very first rank, Jean Gerardy, who completely fascinated a very 
large audience in the Town Hall! last evening. He not only showed 
himself the absolute master of his instrument, but impressed at 
once his hearers with the extreme refinement of his musicianshiy 
The most delicate sensitiveness pervades his playing, and his tone 


always pure, noble and flawless.—Melbourne Herald 


Before M. Gerardy had been playing a minute to the large audience 
which welcomed him in the Town Hall last night it was evident t 
everyone that a supreme artist was being heard. Anything nearer 
perfection in instrumental music can hardly be met with anywhere 
M. Gerardy is not only a peerless executant on the ‘cello, he is also 


a musician gifted with the keenest poetic insight and the faultless 





taste which is a constant element in the quality of genius To en 
large on M,. Gerardy’s technical command of bow and fing 
stopping, harmonics and so on, would be merely to catal 
device of which the ‘cello is capable and declaring emphatically 
that this player can do them all with a masterful ease and unfailing 
dexterit The quality of tone produced is truly nothing less than 
marvelous. (n the C string, for instance, the volume { sound 
often as rich and sonorous as the bourdon on an organ, while, wit 
an almost incredibly long drawn bow 1 delicate filn the merest 
thread of sound is prolonged with ar insurpassable delicacy and 
purity of effect Melbourne Argu 

Gerardy can truly claim that he has taken Melbourne by storm 
He has come, has played, has conquered A tone full, rich and re 
sonant, an intonation faultless almost t a hair's breadtt a broad 
and dignified phrasing and an execut hat laughs at difficulties 
these are the qualifications that have raised Jean Gerardy to the to 
of the artistic tree at the age f twenty-three With suc an ex 
ponent of the ‘cello available, there is no need to inquire on whose 
houlders the mantle of Piatti may worthily fall.._Melbourne Age 


THE MAGIC FLUTE’S LIBRETTIST. 


HE author of the text of Mozart's “The Magic Flute” 
is not a person to be remembered with affection by 

operagoers, who have struggled in vain to discover what 
his opera meant, and what its all mysterious characters 
were supposed to be doing from the time the snake chases 
the tenor until the two lovers come with success through 
their trials by fire and water. The text to this opera has 
been studied patiently by German pedants and casual hear 
ers of the work and the sum of knowledge has not in either 
case been materially increased 

Emanuel Schikaneder’s memory survives alone through 
this puzzling monument, and when the third half centenary 
of his birth was celebrated the other day in Vienna the 
event recalled many interesting incidents in his life. By a 
singular coincidence the historic Theatre an der Wien met 
bankruptcy just at the time of Schikaneder’s anniversary 
He built the theatre from the fortune made out of the 
Mozart work in 1801, and he died twelve years later in 
Vienna His name might have fallen into oblivion 
but for his association with the great composer, although 
he was at one time a figure greatly regarded in the life of 
Vienna opera 

He was born at Regensburg and became an actor early 
in life. When he became the director of the theatre at 
Salzburg he made the acquaintance of Mozart, and at that 
time he was able to get a number of compositions from the 
young musician, probably with as little profit to Mozart 
as their later collaboration produced 

Among these was a comic opera, “Der Zaide,” which 
Mozart wrote for Schikaneder’s own troupe. Both were 


I'reemasons belonging to the same lodge in Vienna, and 


of style.” 


Times—" Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 


research,” 


. 
In America Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodigious memory, a 


sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor. ’ 


Daily Newa—‘ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality 


the manager was on the verge of bankruptcy when he came 
to the composer begging that he write the music for a fairy 
“singspiel” that Schikaneder had written. The composer 
consented, making only the condition that he should have 
the profit from the sale of the score and text and dis 
claiming any responsibility for the failure of the book on 
the ground that he had never composed a fairy opera 
Schikaneder in his eagerness promised everything that Mo 
zart asked without keeping his word in anything. He en 
joyed all the profits that came from the great success of the 
work, 

To hurry its completion as much as possible, he fitted 
up a pavilion in his garden that the two might work to 
gether, and the merry life they led at that time has al 
ways been thought to have had its effect in causing the 
death of the composer. He fainted first while completing 
the score, and he died sixty-six days after the first per 
formance, which he conducted. The librettist was the 
Papageno. The first act was not received with favor at 


, 
» encorage tne 


the initial hearing, and Schikaneder had t 
already disheartened Mozart. But the success of the 
work increased steadily during the second act 

It was on March 7, 1791, that the actor went to his 
brother Mason for the music to a fairy opera. He was 
anxious for this work to save him from bankruptcy, be 
cause a year before he had been prosperous with a fairy 
opera called “Oberon, the King of the Elfs,” drawn by 
Ludwig Giesecke from a work of Wieland’s and set to 
music by Wranitzky. It is this circumstance that has led 
to the charge recently made in Germany that Schikaneder 
did not prepare the text to Mozart’s opera, such as it is 
(Another impresario had the impertinence to produce a 
fairy opera also drawn from Wieland’s same poem, using 
parts that Giesecke had neglected 

This was called “Kasper the Flutist, or the Magi 
Zither.” Schikaneder could not permit this, and it 
charged that he had Giesecke, who had shown his skill in 
the previous work for the actor, prepare a second fairy 
opera for him which was called “The Magic Flute.” He 
introduced the characters of Papageno and Papagena, and 
used some other verse in parts of the work; but the alle 
gation is that in its entirety the opera was given to Mozart 
just as Giesecke had handed it to the actor and manager 

The two characters mentioned might from their discon 
nected share in the action of the work have been introduced 
in just this way. Giesecke was the translator of a work 
on Egyptian monuments, and may have been inspired to 
his opera by that labor. He never put forward his clain 
to the authorship of the Mozart libretto, his friends say, 
because he feared the persecutions of the Freemasons. He 
is said to have left Vienna because of this fear, although it 
seems more probable that he may have been ashamed to let 
it be known that he wrote the text and left his home be 
cause he was fearful that it would become known in the 
community This is not the view taken in Germany, how 
ever. It is contended that Mozart could never have 


inspired to the music he composed by the text of the work 
] 
l 


if it had been no more than a spectacle to delight the gal 
leries, and that he saw in the text an opportunity to keep 
before the eyes of the people the mysteries and beauties of 


Freemasonry, which was at that time under a ban in 


Austria. Else, ask some of the commentators, how could 
Goethe have been inspired to say that he would love to 
write a poem that continued the story? Would he have 
been inspired by a meaningless and childish series of scenes 
set to music? It is the scenes between Papageno and 


Papagena that are a deference to the public taste of that 
time. But to the initiated all the beauty and symbolism of 
an antique mystery is in the scenes so meaningless to the 


eyes of the faithless 
Schikaneder was for ten years di 


an der Wien, and left behind him a record for industry 


rector of the Theatre 


and enterprise He wrote one fairy opera in tour acts 
and had the music for every act composed by a different 
musician He mounted these works frequently, but a 


scenic beauty and elegance remarkable for the 


time. He published his dramatic writings in two volumes 
n 1792 and added much to them before he died. When 
his theatre, which for a century had held its own in Vi 
enna, and had housed all the productions of Strauss 
Milloecker and Suppe, was compelled to close, it was said 

it more mpresarios like Schikaneder to-day would 
prevent the decay of such famous theatres. But that sort 
of thing is aways said about the old fellows, and about 
none e< trequet tly i rbout the peopie o the theatre 
And it must not be forgotten that the young men car 
nearly live long enough to say it wisely themselve New 
York Su 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed to bring to 
this country Slivinski, the Polish pianist, for a 


season of fifty concerts, beginning the middle of Noven 
her 
\ stan ng t} W d grea piat 
\ ugh i y young n he cor 
ed by nine European ct be a br ant i 
rpret R | 1S un S nski 
possess é great 1 
mired by tl An publi The tour under the 
managem«¢ R. E. J st 


William Worth Balicy. 


W* WORTH BAILEY, tl 1 violinist, wl to 
tour this country during e « ng season, 1s now 


rece ng n ng Br He \ re 
iT! his native \ N ) ginning 
His ir on aft 4 M es iker n the care 

I Ss young gel \ 1 ! ru tally ) ( play 
‘ n like e of eg ister 

Young Bailey w é »p d by | ibeth Nor p 
prar ind Edw M. Shonert, piani Che tour is under 
the management of R. E. Johnston 

Paris SympHony Concerts.—The five grand concerts 


symphoniques, which were given in Paris this spring at 
the Vaudeville Tl 


cheme is to be renewed next season. They will be given, 


atre, met with so much success that the 





however, at the Opéra Comique, the contract having been 








signed June 27 between Carré, director of the Opera 
Comique, and Schiller These concerts will be given as 
before. on Thursday afternoons, and each one with a dif 


ferent conductor 


Eimerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44tb Street 


WM, G. STEWART, Director. 
LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 


Mr. Witiiam G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart :—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
ae me for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

e are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing : 


with finished art and discretion. 


evidenced.” 


He is a linguist and his artistic 


The § 
November and — oe judgment demonstrated hy his excelient choice of a pro- the Cardinal.” 


pure intonation." 


December, 1901 


lieder.’ 


Sunday 'Times—“ Displayed a resonant low baritone voice and a 


refined method.’ 


Lady—* His songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful qualit 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes- ian tene -y 


: ¥ The Era—** Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly charac- 
Musical Courier (London)—“ A hearty, straightforward delivery, _ teristic in, e Y sou 
which was all the more charming because of his admirable diction and pam = ine ae Renna 
Field—* That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the first of his 
es @ powerful voice of beautiful quality 
He has both voice and brains.” 
Anglo-American—* Mr, Tew's fine voice was in the best of form. He 
is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior class 


which can stand work 


of music,” 


With best wishes always, 


Morning Post —‘‘ Mr. Tew's deep bass voice was well suited to the 
music of the Landgraf."”" (National Grand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 
« Stage—* Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 


Yours very sincerely. 


Pike Amath 





WHITNEY TEw 


Wusical Standard—“ Eminently successful as an toterpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition int 
Telegraph —“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style; he isa § poetic meaning of his text. His voice ts a fine organ 
stnger of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 





the dramatic and 


Musical News—* Mr. Tew has a good bass voice which he uses always Sol 
That he possesses an extensive e 


repertory culled from the best music written for the bass voice was 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East {7th Street 
NEW YORK 
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MEDDLING WITH BEETHOVEN. 


RNEST NEWMAN has contributed an interesting ar- 
ticle to the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, in the course of which he says: “Think, for ex- 
ample, what a modern could do with the slow movement 
of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony—how he could brighten 
up many bald patches,” &c. This aroused the wrath of 
the Manchester Guardian, which devoted a leading article 
to the subject, which we here quote: 
In the current Contemporary Review the following as- 
tounding words occur in the course of an article purporting 


to be serious musical criticism: “Think, for example, what 
a modern could do with the slow movement of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony—how he could brighten up the many 
bald patches,” &c. We have here a perfectly typical ex- 
ample of those things which make our notions of things 
musical a byword among the nations. The sentence has 
all 


the depths to which musical opinion may descend. Why 


the air of having been invented by a satirist to suggest 


else was Beethoven chosen among all possible composers ? 
\nd why one of the Nine Symphonies, and why the 
Seventh in particular, and why the slow movement of the 
Seventh? Everyone knows that Beethoven was the great 
est of composers, and that his nine symphonies are_ the 
greatest, most perfect, and most imperishable part of his 
legacy to mankind. No. 7 of the nine is by common con 


n symmetry, and also the most 


sent the most exquisite 
brilliant and animated, of all the composer’s works, though 
not the most profotind in poetic import. Again, by com 
mon consent, the Allegretto of that No. 7 is the most 
wonderful of all slow movements, the unearthly beauty of 
it appealing to everyone who is at all musical (and thus 
to thousands who cannot appreciate the typical Beethoven 
\dagio, owing to the absence of rhythmical interest), while 
the simplicity of its orchestral technic affords the best pos 
sible reminder of the fact that great music never depends 
for its eloquence on tricky instrumentation. One feels in 
uch a case that the British musical world really has some 
f a grievance. Why does one of the best of reviews 


publish such a piece of ineptitude on a musical subject? It 





ertainly would not on any other. Let someone write an 


ticle suggesting that Bernard Shaw should brighten up 


Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” Gabriele d’Annunzio re 





write the “Divine Comedy,” or a young man from the 
Birmingham School of Art rearrange the color scheme in 
Velasque portrait of Innocent X.—let some paradox 
nonger try that on the Contemporary Review. It would 
be less absurd—a less unheard of rushing in where angels 
fear to tread—than this proposal about Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Yet it certainly would not be offered to read 
ers as serious criticism. It is time for British editors to 


rn in regard to musical affairs some better principle than 





that old 
Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
which has too long characterized us. 

The remark about the Allegretto of the great Symphony 
in A major is supposed to be made in the interests of 
Ischaikowsky, the rich coloring of whose orchestration 
is contrasted with the “bald patches” of Beethoven. It is 
ierefore instructive to place the distinguished Russian 
master’s own opinion of the movement in question side by 
de with the reviewer Between the years 1872 and 1876 


‘ted as occasional music critic for two 





Pschaikowsky 
\loscow journals. Some of his articles are reproduced in 
Mrs. Newmarch’s book, ““*Tschaikowsky’s Life and Works,” 


ence we take the following passages: 


There exist some rare compositions which possess the 
power of pleasing alike the educated and uneducated pub 
lic. Their beauty is immutable; the oftener we hear them 
he more we love them Their power and originality are 
ich that it is impossible to analyze them. To this class of 

1 belongs the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony, 
which for over sixty years has been a fertile source of de 
ght to the whole civilized world. The first and last move 
nents of tl wonderful work, which shine with the same 
radiance as when they astonished all Europe in 1812, are 
t inferior to the Allegretto; but the latter, | repeat, has 


the privilege of popularity, thanks partly to its fascinating 
melody and partly to material beauty of sound—its ad- 
mirable instrumentation,” 

Of the same movement Tschaikowsky elsewhere writes: 

“If we, after all these years, are still astonished by the 
novelty and freshness, the power shown both in the design 
and execution of this marvelous work, what must our fore- 
fathers have felt when Beethoven, by the magic power of 
his genius, first raised the curtain which hid this ideal 
world of eternal beauty and harmony from human eyes?” 

To this Mr. Newman replied: Sir, will you be kind 
enough to allow me a little space in which to reply to the 
critic who in your to-day’s issue waxes indignant over a 
passage from an article of mine on Tschaikowsky in this 
month’s Contemporary? The Guardian leaders are usually 
such models of fairness and sanity that I confess it is a 
staggerer to come across one like this. Your critic quotes 
the following passage from my article: “Think, for ex- 
ample, what a modern could do with the slow movement 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony—how he could brighten 
up the many bald patches,” &c.; and he proceeds to de 
nounce me for what he thinks my poor opinion of Bee- 
thoven. He tells us that all the world agrees that Bee- 
thoven is the greatest of all composers, that his sym- 
phonies are his greatest works, and that the Seventh is 
one of the greatest of the symphonies. I have no com- 
plaint to make against your critic for holding these opin- 
ions. What I do complain about is his attempt to make 
your readers think that my own opinion of Beethoven is a 
poor one. As a matter of fact, he knows nothing what 
ever of my views on this matter. But if his anger is 
aroused at anyone daring to suggest that Beethoven's or 
chestration might be improved, I would venture to remind 
him that more than one modern critic has thrown out 
such suggestions. What of the reviewer himself, how 
ever? He speaks of “thousands who cannot appreciate the 
typical Beethoven Adagio, owing to the absence of rhyth 
mical interest.” Well, if one man finds Beethoven's rhythm 
a trifle primitive here and there, surely it is not such a 
great crime to suggest that his orchestration also at times 
may not satisfy a modern ear. But this is not the cream 
of the joke. In view of all your critic’s indignation over 
the proposal that some modern composer should brighten 
up the bald patches in the color of the Seventh Symphony, 
it seems unkind of me to point out that my Contemporary 
article does not contain a word about the orchestration of 
that work! I have not mentioned Beethoven's instrumenta 
tion in comparison with Tschaikowsky’s. I was not dis 
cussing scoring, but the power of varying a theme; and | 
tried to show how superior the modern music is to the an 
cient in this respect. This is apparent from the sentence 
following that quoted by your critic: “If Tschaikowsky, 
say, or Richard Strauss, had had the varying of that theme, 
what would they not have done with it! For * * * the 
modern musician has immensely extended the range of mu 
sic through his ability to vary a simple phrase,” &c. There 
was thus no question at all of depreciating Beethoven's or 
chestration; and the frenzied onslaught of your critic, his 
moral indignation, and his crushing quotation from Tschai- 
kowsky himself are all in vain (?). Yet this is the gentle- 
man who strives to fasten on me a charge of ineptitude, 
and recommends the editor of the Contemporary to be 
careful in his choice of musical writers! 


[It is useful for Mr. Newman now to say—‘He (the 
writer of the article in our Wednesday’s issue) knows 
nothing whatever of my views on this matter” (that is, on 


Beethoven). We did not profess to know any more of 


Mr. Newman's opinion than we quoted from the Con 
temporary Review. It is too late for Mr. Newman, just 
after expressing a very peculiar opinion, to say that we 
know nothing of his opinion. Whether when making his 
suggestion about the “brightening up” of Beethoven’s 
“bald patches” he was thinking of instrumentation or of 
makes no difference whatever to the 


thematic variation 
He now tells us that he was 


vandalism of the suggestion. 
not thinking of instrumentation at all when he wrote that 


particular passage. We accept that statement, and now 


point out that we were misled by the style of his expression 
“bald patches,” which looks as if a reference to instru 
mentation were intended, and also by a sentence occurring 
earlier in the Contemporary article: “We may leave it to 
the academics, who still speak of the scoring of Mozart 
and Beethoven as models for the student, to hold up their 
hands in pious horfor at the full rich wine of Tschaikow 
sky’s orchestration.” There can scarcely be any question 
as to the meaning of those words. Mr. Newman expresses 
the view that the scoring of Beethoven is not worth the 
study of the modern student, and in the same sentence he 
speaks of the “full rich wine of Tschaikowsky’s orchestra 
tion.” A little later in the same article he sneers at the 
“bald patches” in Beethoven's famous Allegretto and sug 
gests a “brightening up” by some modern composer. Such 
tampering with the scores of the great masters has occurred 
before now. Hence our protest, to which we adhere, what 
ever particular kind of tampering may have been intended 
Mr. Newman now attributes to us a disparaging remark 
about Beethoven. “If one finds Beethoven's rhythm a 
trifle primitive here and there,” he says, in reference to 
our remark about the “absence of rhythmical interest” in 
the typical Beethoven Adagio. We do not, however, find 
Beethoven's rhythm primitive here or there. On the con 
trary, we are firmly convinced that Beethoven was by far 
the greatest master of rhythm that ever existed, as dem 
onstrated in particular by his Seventh Symphony. The 
absence or reduction to a minimum of rhythmical interest 
in the Beethoven Adagio belongs essentially to the char 
acter of such movements. It is not a defect. Wagner was 
so much struck by the partial or total elimination of 
rhythm in such cases that he called rhythm an intruder in 


the domain of absolute music.] 


There was a rejoinder from Mr. Newman and a reply 
by the Manchester Guardian, but neither letters advanced 
things. The M. G. writer is amusingly serious in his p 
test. Evidently all that Mr. Newman meant was to point 


out the superiority of modern symphonic technic.—Musical 


Standard. 


Wants to Know. 


W SPENCER JONES, of Brockville, Ontario, de 
. sires to know the addresses of the secretaries 
of the following associations: 

Handel and Haydn S ciety, Boston 

Philharmonic Society, Brooklyn 

Festival Committee, Worcester 

Musical Festival Committee, Cincinnati 

Iso the leading musical clubs of Cleveland, Detroit 
Buffalo, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia 

The Philharmonic Society, of Brooklyn, is merged it 
the Brooklyn Institute, and it can simply 
there. The other addresses are: Mr. Bent, in Worcester 
The Han 


Symphony 


ve addressed 


and the secretaries of the various committees 


del and Haydn Society can be reached car« 


Hall, Boston 











Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 


Fighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 


Sunday, July 7, to Monday, September 2, 


INCLUSIVE, 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Bovleton St., Boston, Mass. 


rat MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RENARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 

Special attention given to tone production, 

Founded on the pure Italian method. 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 

SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June % to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East 14th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE EB. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 











HERBERT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


Elizabeth 


Hazard 


SOPRANO 


Direction 
Emile Levy 
141 Fifth Ave, 





Drawing Room 
Concerts 
Song Recitals 
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that from a practical point of view the theoretic reduction 
of all music to equal temperament notation must be con 
—London Musical News. 


CHROMATICISM IN HARMONY. 


the meeting of the Musical 
London on June 11 a paper entitled “Chromaticism 


Herbert Westerby, Mus. B., 
a PHRENO-PHYSIOGNOMIC SKETCH. 


/ sinet di 
Association held in sidered as utopian 


A" 
Harmony 
rR. C.O., ih 








was read by 
Mus., T. C 


in 
London, 


The view put forward by the lecturer was in favor of Georg Liebling. 
, ematization of the relations between the chromatic . or 
the syst wns =. 1 (By Richard Dimsdale Stocker, author of “The Human 
and diatonic elements, and this, he contended, could be i . ee x , os 
; lished 1 ki ; ; ; ss Face as Expressive of Character and Dispositior 
“onveniently accomplishec yy taking the yrincipie ol 99 serme : 
ue is es aise, wr, : a" “Physiognomy, Ancient and Modern,” “The Language 
chromaticism as a basis. This prineiple he described as ' “ 
; : : ; hi of Handwriting,” &c.) 
the “temporary inclusion of any foreign element within . . 
a f A 7 . : : 4 NDOWED with a large. creative brain and a phys 
the prevailing tonality,” which element could consist of . ae P 
- cal constitution qualified to manifest the faculties of 
either detached chords or complete passages—the latter \ . oe 
‘ its several organs, Herr Liebling has attained a prom 
designated as examples of chromatic tonality or chro- ‘ , tcl ae 
; nent place as a musician, both as executant, composer 
matic keys—and those most in use were situated on the : 
Fj : . and professor 
minor and major sixth, third and second of the key— ; , a 
, , : . His special combination of mental faculties enables him 
forming, as it were, two triads of chromatic tonality; , : 1" 
. : to display a high degree of imagination, constructive skill 
others in similar use were the more nearly related keys. 
The contents of these keys provided, from a compose r’s 
point of view, the chromatic chords available and in use 
at the present day—those from the tonic minor or major 
were considered as modally related, and the lecturer 
thought that for purposes of key relationship the two 
modes should be considered as forming “duality of key 


or mode.” 


As to the point where a chromatic chord merged into 


a foreign tonality, the view taken coincided with that of 
Riemann, viz.. “The accented beats are the bearers of the 
harmony,” and it was suggested that, in order to avoid 


a change of tonality, the progression should proceed by 
step and occupy positions of weak rhythmical nature 
Confirmation of this was furnished by Professor Niecks 
who stated that in a given example “tonal satisfaction” 
was not obtained till the last chord. By reversing the ac 
cents, Mr. Westerby showed how a change of tonality 


was brought about 





For the above scheme the twelve note so-called chromatic 
scale was shown to be insufficient, and though the seven 
teen note scale would temporarily suffice, the complete 
scale of twenty-one harmonic intervals was advocated for 
harmonic purposes, while the tempered chromatic scale was 
for Europeans pre-eminently the melodic formula. The 
relationship of keys was based, not on mathematical rati 
of the tonics, as in the Day system, but on the lesser effect 
of key disturbance, in which the relative minor of th 
tonic and the subdominant stood first; the close connection 
between the respective scales of the same by means of 
initiative leading notes was also shown. The duality of 
mode, as represented in the chords of mixed origin, as Genes Lseeriwc 
in the chord of the major ninth and minor thirteenth, pro 
vided a simple harmonic explanation of the chords of the and original talent. He is exceedingly open to 
augmented sixth, which thus appeared, not, as in most ence of all that appeals to the idealistic powers; is 
Inglish text books, on the minor sixth of the key, but lover of taste, perfection and “finish”; also of all that 
on the minor sixth of the relative minor (a connection is grand and magnificent. Of orchestral music he should 
noted before), and coinciding with the ground note as_ be particularly fond. 
given in Jadassohn, viz., on the subdominant of the major His sense of rhythm and of harmony is keen. His 
Che augmented sixth tl is not evolved from a dual root, capacity for criticism acute. He can detect a wrong note 
but from dual tonality or mode. Some objection might be almost before he hears it 
taken to the upward resolution of the minor thirteenth Possessed of a somewhat philosophic turn of mind, he 
(compound sixth) as representing the augmented sixth, but is able to trace cause and effect, and likes to have a reasor 
examples were given from Jadassohn and elsewhere which for everything. He can do his own thinking, and will 
justified the assertion that where there was no cadential not be satisfied with the superficial explanations of those 
position the direction of resolution of discordant notes was who are content to take everything “for granted,” witl 
a matter of indifference so long as it was carried out by out understanding the “why” and the “wherefore”; 1s 
step. Where the cadence came in (or the simulation of fond of discovery, and adapted to grasp the fundamental 
one) its superior power compelled the orthodox resolu- principles which enter into the nature of things 
tion of one of the discordant notes by step, but the other His language renders him well able to give vent to his 
was equally free to leap, especially if it occurred in the ideas in speech. As a teacher he would be well able to 
bass, and the law thus evolved accounted for the irregular select the appropriate words in order to convey his mean 
resolution of chords “indefinite dominant aspect,” such ing. This organ, too, aids him in the acquirement of for 
as the “added sixth,” secondary chords of the seventh, and eign tongues; his sense of accent is good, and he is able 


some chords of the augmented sixth. to speak with considerable fluency and ease 


In order to counteract the tendencies of false notation His perception of motives is such as to render him alive 
and the preconceived idea that flattened discords should to the dispositions of those whom he may meet; his wit 
not rise (one of the fallacies of the restricted chromatic constituting him mirthiul, and inclined to indulge in “ban 
cale), it was necessary to distinguish the tonality of pr« ter’ and “chaff,” and to make fun of whatever strikes him 
totypes, which could be done by simulation of cadential as out of keeping with its environment 
effect, and avert the tendency to modulate. He has large veneration; is therefore respectful and 

Finally, the lecturer advocated chromatic analysis, not deferential; polite (with his approbativeness), and appre 
according to root or ground note, nor fictitious assump- ciative of devotional or sacred things. He will not treat 


tion of chromatic alteration of notes which could not be’ with levity that which is deserving of adoration and rev 
erence. 

He likes to 
proposes to embark, 
centration the 


His executive qualific 


altered, but according to the tonality of the intruding ele- 


ment “make sure” in whatever line of action he 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
the theoretic recognition of the equal temperament system 
Mr. Westerby, 


Thelwall advocated and will show both tenacity and con- 


in pursuit of his aims 
well his 


“ations 


while sympathizing with the idea, remarked as a a ma 














capacity, will enable him to further his projects, and he 
will always have plans “on hand.” 

In short, Herr Liebling’s power lies in his comprehet 
sive mind; his ability to master theory and excel in pr 
tice his sense of periection, openness to elevated states 
of consciousness; his retentive memory and | foresigh 

Mme. Maigille and Her Pupils. 
ISS SABERY D’ORSELLI a pupil of M 
Helene Maigille, sang at the St. Nicholas Garde1 

with the Kaltenborn Orchestra on Monday evening 
July 8, and her singing scored a triumph for the young 
artist as well as for her teacher With the orchestt 
she sang the Waltz Song from Gounod’s Rome ind 
Juliet”; Dell’ Acqua’s * Villane and Tosti’s “Mattina 
Aiter several recalls the audience compelled the nger 
to repeat the Tosti song Miss D’Ors br i ce 
has been carefully trained, and, like a laigille puj 
grace and taste mark her singing 

Madame Maigille sang recently at a con t New 
ton, N. J., and her pupil, William J. Johnson, appeared 
on the same program with her Mr. Joh ‘ 
noble basso, was heard to big advantage in Lhe St 
Song.” ty Bullard. and The Mighty Deep 1, lads 
Madame Maigille’s numbers we Dema Maud 
Val rie W hit and | Wait for Thee b Haw \ l 
aucience nm the pretty New Jer ey in re M 
Maigi.le an ovatior Naturally su ging ‘ 
heard in out of the way places [The Sunday morning 
after the concert Madame Maigille sang at the morning 
ind eve! ng service the Pre byter n cl | t New 

n, at which her pup Mr. Johnsor the musi 
rector Both congregat great yed ] p 
Music it the services il many flatte y co r s 
we nace ibout v d methoe i WW nh 
grateful t n earnest and thorougl educat \ 

he 
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ist at ing 1 { e New Yo S I 
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M Young, as g g 2 
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cal service St. P rn. aon 9 glew N. J 
June 14, “Last Judgment,” N35 N. Y.; June 17 
saders,”” White Plains, N. \ June 22, ¢ ve N 
July 18, Sound Beach, Conn.; July 22, Warre kk \ 
Young will spend the summer on th ores of Narrag 
sett Bay, a few miles below Providence, return \ 
Vork early in September 
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* "SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


ony * LESCHETIZKY’ 


bs Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 
Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, °*©°TFESS .cunven. 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
CARNEGIE HALL, Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 





cae Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished p and p 
now ledge of her art.’ 
‘Iconsider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 


HANS RICHTER 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreiga and Colonia! Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties 


Sole contro! of the *‘ Artists’ Popular Concerts "' 
Telegraphic Address: “ PANDECT,"’ London. 
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A NIGHT AT A FRENCH OPERA. 


MARSEILLES, 


HE wildest Republicans and the most fiery orators 
of the Revolution were those of the Bouches-du- 
Rhone. Their exhortations caused the revolutionists to 
commit the most terrible excesses. The mere mouthings 
of Marseillais butchers and carters led to crimes unheard 
of before, and I have just seen that the material which 
made the Revolution possible still exists in every form in 
the minds and actions of the descendants of those terrible 
Provengals and Languedocs who came down here to Mar- 
seilles to wallow in the blood of their enemies. 

The exposition of Southern ferocity which I am going 
to describe was ludicrous in the extreme and bloodless; 
but if the cause was tame the force for evil was just as 
strong as if it had been a matter affecting the rights and 
liberties of a people. 

Instead of a revolt against their rulers the Marseillais 
have rebelled against their local opera company. No one 
knew there was to be a revolt. Nobody expected it, and 
it burst forth into a wild and fierce flame like a prairie 
fire, uncontrollable, unimpeded and carrying everything 
before it. The management of the Municipal Theatre, 
which is subsidized by the authorities, as well as sup- 
ported by subscriptions, had announced for last Tuesday 
evening the performance of “Sigurd.” On the preliminary 
bills there appeared the name of a visiting tenor from 
A new baritone and prima donna 
The house was crowded and 
French audiences 


Paris and a new basso. 
had also been announced. 
the people apparently good natured, as 
usually are. 

The curtain rose on a sylvan scene made up of parts of 
interiors and weird backgrounds patched together in that 
happy-go-lucky manner which is the heritage of Conti- 
nental stage managers. The chorus was grouped pic- 
turesquely around pillars of Carrara marble, and against a 
silvery river flowing perpendicularly from the flies. This 
chorus was composed of stout middle agen men and elderly 
The conductor raised his baton 
Suddenly from 


ladies of dejected mien. 
and the chorus sang three or four bars. 
one corner of the stalls there arose a chorus of guffaws. 
The aged ladies of the chorus stumbled in their song. The 
rom the stalls grew into a loud roar of derisive 
“A bas l’ensemble! A 


guffaws f 
laughter, interlarded with cries of 
bas l’ensemble!” The balcony and galleries took up the 
cries, and in two minutes the vast house was in a state of 
indescribable uproar. The baritone of whom Marseilles is 
tired, a man of gigantic stature and indomitable courage, 
stalked to the footlights and sang. He was hissed to a 
standstill. Then came the hated and unreplaced basso with 
lungs of leather, and he actually sang down the house until 
it was perfectly quiet. 

The contralto, a lady of years and weight, started her 
song, but Marseilles would not listen to her and jeered at 
her, so that the poor thing turned aside and wept bitterly. 
The act was actually fought out and the curtain bumped 
its heavy way to the stage. 

Then came a scene worth going miles to see. Mar- 
seilles jumped on its opera seats and howled. The men, 
with eyes popping out of their heads, their hands clutch- 
ing the air and their bodies swaying to and fro, the 
women looking gleefully on and hissing with the best of 
them, presented a picture that one sees over the title ‘The 
Fall of the Bastille,” or “The Vendée Massacres.” <A 
wild eyed, gray haired man of fifty sprang on the rail 
dividing the stalls from the pit and held up his hands 
and he shrieked out, “I 
This confession 


praying for silence. It came, 
am a Marseillais, I am a Marseillais!” 


created a turmoil. After another outburst he howled: 


“Let us have the Regisseur. A bas! a bas! a bas!” 

The tornado now became a veritable cyclone of cries 
for the poor stage manager. But this wretched man was 
away borrowing a dress suit and a pair of gloves in which 
to appear before his judges. 

The curtain rose again on the chorus. Sometimes it 
was heard, but generally it was “a bas l'ensemble.” 
“Look at the old farceurs.” “To the knackers with them.” 
French chivalry spent itself in rage on the elderly ladies, 
who were casting defiant glances at their tormentors. 
The prima donna, a lady whose voice was stifled by the 
stays that tortured her ample figure, was treated with a 
little respect, and the visiting tenor was listened to, but 
not so the others. The second act went down in a torrent 
of excited protests. 

Again came the cries for the stage manager. Suddenly 
the curtain went up and he appeared, a poor, shrunken, 
frightened, white faced gentleman in a fat man’s evening 
dress and a pair of painfully generous white gloves. His 
hand was on his heart and he bowed. He bowed again, 
and the audience shrieked itself into a paroxysm of frenzy 
at the sight of its victim. Two men in the stalls struggled 
to the rail and fought for the mastery of the “floor.” 
The audience continued to howl “a bas” until one of the 
orators gained a hearing by shouting ““Remember you are 
Frenchmen,” which they did by shrieking louder than 
ever. 

The stage manager, still with his hand on his heart, 
continued to bow. The orator then addressed him: 

“Monsieur le Regisseur! (‘A bas! A bas!’) We, the 
people of Marseilles, protest against this disgraceful com- 
pany. (Uproar. Stage manager bows.) You promised 
us a new prima donna. (Howls.) You promised us a 
new baritone. (Two minutes of turmoil, during which 
the police carried out a man. Stage manager still bow- 
ing.) You promised us a new basso. Where is he? 
You advertised him for to-night, and instead of him you 
present this ancient person with the bull voice. (Inde- 
scribable yells of delight.) These people could not secure 
an engagement at the wax works show across the street. 
The chorus is a disgrace to Marseilles. What have you 
to say, Monsieur le Regisseur?” 

The Regisseur replied that he had engaged the new basso, 
but that he was ill and would appear in a week; to which 
the orator replied: 

“That is not true, for we learn that he has been engaged 
in another town.” 

Then followed the wildest scene of all, and the aisles 
filled with policemen, who, to our amazement, seemed 
side with the people. The unfortunate stage manager, un 
able to make himself heard, ordered down the curtain and 
bowed himself out, and the next act proceeded as before. 
The performance was finally concluded in confusion, amid 
cries of “Vive la France!” 

The next day’s Petit Marseillais, in its musical notes, 
stated that ‘The performance was interrupted by a well 
known opera-goer, who protested against the action of the 
management.”’” From which it is to be inferred that these 
things are not of much importance, and not unusual in the 
South of France. 

The singers were really very good, and I learn that the 
cost to the subscribers for their seats averages about | 


franc per night.—R. D. B., in Sun. 





Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, the director of the D’An- 
gelo Bergh School of Singing, has returned from the 
Pan-American Exposition, and has arranged to be at her 
studio for consultation on Tuesdays and Wednesdays dur- 
ing the summer. 





Eugenia Mantelli. 

HE Gil Blas, of Lisbon, of recent date, devotes two 
columns to Eugenia Mantelli, and after reminding 

its readers of her triumphs in Berlin, Rome and New York 
proceeds to consider her Carmen: “In ‘Carmen’ she real- 
izes a creation. Her rare artistic intuition enables her to 
comprehend in all its fullness the work of Merimée, while 
the exceptional resources of her voice enable her to give 
a true musical interpretation of the divine score of Bizet. 
With these gifts she is the best interpreter of this immortal 
opera that we have seen. In our opinion, she is actress 
and singer incomparable, and her triumphs are well de- 


” 
served. 


Rive-Ring. 
ERE are some more press notices of this well-known 
pianist : 

A program leaning in the direction of virtuosity was offered for the 
appreciation of the public. Madame Rive-King is something better 
than a virtuoso, she is a sterling musician and a talented player. A 
fine crisp touch marked the playing of the Bach Fugue.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


In the presence of such a peerless artist as Julie Rive-King, the 
first of America’s greatest pianists, the thought comes home how 
absorbing are the vanities of this world! The small, select audience 
which gathered in the assembly rooms at the Bates House last even- 
ing to listen to this brilliant artist contained such a small percent- 
age of local musicians that they were literally conspicuous for their 
absence. The very walls seemed to show a silent protest that they, 
instead of human ears, should be privileged at so grand a feast. And 
there is no other name for it. Music in its grandest form was made 
to breathe and sing under Madame Rive-King’s subtle touch.—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Madame Rive-King’s playing is marked by a reserve of power re 
markable in a woman. She has her limitations, sex being the main 
one, of course, but the mere question of physical execution cut little 
figure with the program. For crisp evenness of execution and true 


poetic execution she is unsurpassed. ouisvilie ispatcn. 
t tion sk ry i.—I lle Dispatch 


The program presented by Mrs. Rive-King at the Chamber of 
Commerce was well calculated to display to the fullest extent her 


versatility of pianism. And it must be confessed that whether inter 
preting the mysticism of Schumann, the polyphony of Bach, the 
romanticism of Chopin, the intellectuality of Brahms or the virtu 
osity of Liszt, the pianist was fully adequate to the task she 


assigned herself.—Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 


Norpica.—A cablegram announces that Mme. Lillian 
Nordica has been engaged to open the New Wagner 
Theatre and the season at Munich in September, when 
she will sing Isolde in Wagner’s music drama, “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Madame Nordica studied the role of Isolde 
at Lucerne in the summer of 1895 under Madame Wag- 
ner’s direction She was so indefatigable in her work 
that she was requested to leave three hotels in succession 
on complaint of unmusical guests. Finally she succeeded 
in renting a room to practice. It was above a hairdress- 
er’s establishment, and there was room for but two chairs 
aside from the piano. There for five hours every day 
Madame Nordica, Madame Wagner and Herr Kneise, 
the Bayreuth director, studied Isolde, the two ladies al- 
ternating in the luxury of the chair not occupied by the 
accompanist. 

Since then Nordica has scored many brilliant successes 
with the role on both sides of the water, and the engage- 
ment for which she has just signed shows the German 
the role for the premiére 


appreciation of her fitness t 
of the new theatre that is named after the great composer. 

During the Munich engagement Madame Nordica will 
also sing Elsa in “Lohengrin.” This part the great so 
prano also studied under the personal direction of Madame 
Wagner, having been selected by her from every other 
prima donna on the operatic stage to create the role when 
Sayreuth Festpiel 


“Lohengrin” was first performed at the 


haus, in the summer of 1894. 
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SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, cee easil 


Private tecseas by . Kimon, 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


i ee cocrectly acquired by 
RACTICAL SY 

3 francs, st free.) 

Class and single lessons. 


to rue Cambon, Paris. 





EMIL BERTIN, 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
TEM, practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 


languages, 





Petersbourg. 





1er Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. . 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Ss 1 tary Education. SCHOOL. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Speciai Method for Foreigners. 
Muiiz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 


Special sessions during the summer 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouasé, Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 











FRENCEH SCEOOLZ 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opersa.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





i French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. ae yg | de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 27 











Avenue MacMahon. 
Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE,. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 


to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Contig, 7 Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


* PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
ing, Diction by, best professors. Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; —_ Sore 

Apply to manager, MANN, 

7 rue du (aatines — Riviere. 














Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 














Address, 31! West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR 
EASE 
IANOS. 





PEASE PIANO CO. 


Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879) 


HERMANN WOLFF.| 


Germany : Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall Berlin 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Marcella Sembrich, | 


SOPHIE HEYMANN. 


| Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des 
| Westens, pupil of Marches:. Vocal Lessons. 
Marburger St., 12, Berlin, W 





CHARLES G. THOMAS, 

| London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. 

Royal Church of St 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ETC 

Specialties: Voice Use and Applied Counter 

point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 

Studio: Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W 


Organst, 
George, Berlin. 


Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ste. com. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 


Prau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
Ho i Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schuiz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Ruppoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times begin April and Septemb r. Admission granted aiso at other times 
Por prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED 





118 Instructors, among whom are: 





‘esou 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


OONBERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIAN© AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND OCOMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitener, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
liezka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 

Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof, Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 


ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli. Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 

OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 

f. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. mpelmann. *CELLO—Heinrich 

Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete. 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30)up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Pros Pupila received at any time Conaulta- 


pectuses may be obtained through the conservatory 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 


{9 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, w.———Rs 





Directors: Dr. Huco Go.ipscumipr, Professors: Xaver and Puitipp SCHARWENKA 


Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 


The Conservatory of Music, “S2*F*s2...ce 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumenta! (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Sccols. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c 
&e ,, Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. : ; 
Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5 ). 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 
Por full details apply to the Se retary. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
. « »« RAINE, 
Founded in 1850 


Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLPFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, 





also Modern Languages and English Literature 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Concert or Oratorio 


HEATHE GREGORY, 


B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicai 


A. 


REFERENCE CouRIER 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Sole agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., London,«Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments. Specia 
Agent, Correspondent and Representative for BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World Re 
nowned Reed Instruments. *. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H. HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. KARL 
MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. ans Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. Covered 
Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the best 
instruments in the market, at the lowest price. C. FISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
are known for their excellent qualities and low price. ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortmen 
by the best known makers. MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MA 

ERS and hundreds of other specialties. Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if not entirely 


satisfactory. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and Beoks 
“THE METRONOME.” 











Well-known publishers represented. 
- A moaothly published in the interest of the musical prefes 
sion. Subscription, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Direotress, 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Ejiocution and Physical Culture; 














Students from the city and vicinity, as well a 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scpoot Year ann Summer Teemu. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in th< 
Conservatory Building, where they can ursee 
their studies under the supervision of the (ree 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Mise OLARA BAUR. 
Fourth end Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, vhi 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 
Piano Iastruction 


BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 

















131 East 17th Street Address: 347 West 23d St.. New York. 
HOBART SMOCK, §“°.*\'s 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
ROBUST TENOR, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
45 Ww. 32d St.. New York. (Three manna! ae — tor lessons 
Telephone: 228; Madison Square Mesdem:».selles YERSIN, 
Ernst H. Bauer, Sonate Be 
| PHON() KHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Sele Violinist and Teacher; alse Theory and Wieser abteens 
Harmony. 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Geaduate of the Royal High Schoo! in erin 
130 BAST 56th STREBT, SBW VORK. 


Summer address 
Newpor 


H e, Bar Harbor, Me 





Haly. 








Theatrical Ageacy Fano. 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 


MILAN. 
FLORENCE ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the 


language; five to six francs per day, all included 
Elvira 
Florence 


«sf MONDO ARTISTICO." v 


service, &c.) 
Rondinelli (first floor) 


j 
| (wines, Andreini, 5 





The journal most widely circulated. | 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 











Steinway & Suns are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT «+ 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 



















OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 












EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 

















PIANOS 





BALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. © 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the eaes Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & Co. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





OSe 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 





Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

































